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HAZARDING HIS LIFE 
REV. M. K. W. HEICHER, Ph. D. 
“For the work of Christ he came nigh 


Text: 
ae death, hazarding his life.” 


Here Paul bears testimony to the obscure 
heroism of his “fellow-worker and fellow-sol- 
dier” Epaphroditus. The apostle wrote to the 
Church at Philippi to receive him in all joy 
and hold him in honor. The purpose of this 
sermon will be fulfilled if it inspires us to 
emulate the example of Epaphroditus, who 
could so live in an obscure place and in a 
subordinate position as to be worthy of honor 
and to inspire joy in the hearts of others. 


“Before I went to the war I used to talk 
about the common man, but after two years 
spent in the trenches I want to say, there are 
no common men.” Thus Ralph Connor, the 
writer of “Sky Pilot,’ now Major Gordon of the 
Canadian army in France, testifies to the cour- 
age and endurance of his comrades. ‘For 
eight months they held the line with nothing 
but their bare bodies and their rifles. Again 
and again they were under a barrage of fire. 
When they leaped over the parapets for their 
first charge, they went forward, five hundred 
of them, they found a hole in the wire en- 
tanglements, took the enemy’s trench, and 65 
were left to answer the roll call next day.” 
After sharing with men the hell of the trenches, 
- after charging with them through barbed wire 
against machine guns and bayonets, after the 
awful experience of ministering to the wounded 
lying out in “No Man’s Land”—having seen 
men’s souls laid bare, Major Gordon says, 
“There are no common men.” Every man is a 
hero inside. 


Listening to Major Gordon one became con- 
scious of one’s own insignificance. Though he 
claimed no hero’s laurels for himself, his every 
word concerning others testified to his own 
heroism. He had gone through the fire, he had 
come out stripped of his common manhood, and 
we saw the hero who had always been inside. 

I write perhaps as one who has never smelt 
powder, but if there is no opportunity for one 
to smell powder, must it follow that the hero 
inside shall remain covered? “There are no 
common men,” but is it only in the battle that 
the shell of commonness is broken from the 
hero? Is it only at the front in France that 
one can become purged? Is liquid fire the only 
fire that can burn away the dross of the com- 
mon man and reveal the hero stuff inside? If 
there is any other way we must find it. Let the 


Philippians 


common man travail to bring forth a hero. 
Let the old man die that the new man may be 
born. 


I. To uncover the hero a man must lose him- 
self in a great cause. What cared the men of 
Sparta for themselves as they fought in the 
pass at Thermopylae, 300 against the Persian 
thousands! The battles of the American Revo- 
lution are the merest skirmishes compared 
with those in Europe, but the men of ’76 were 
heroes. They had been better off perhaps had 
they submitted to the paltry taxes of the mother 
country, but they could lose themselves for the 
sake of their children’s liberty. Contrast with 
them the mercenary Hessians of Trenton, who 
fought for no cause and in whom no nobility 
was manifest. There are men fighting in Eu- 
rope today who have not lost themselves in 
any cause. They are trained as parts of a 
great machine. They can give and take com- 
mands to commit vandalism. When without 
restraint their acts are bestial. It is not that 
the hero is not inside these men. They are 
the pawns being moved in the game. They 
have marched to the battle line with all the 
precision of machines, but they fight for no 
principle of liberty, for no great righteous 
cause, there is no great love in their bosoms. 


There are other men in the Great War whose 
souls throb with a passion for righteousness. 
They love their country, but they have forgotten 
country in their love for humanity. They war 
against war for peace on earth. They care not 
for life, nor death, but that good will may pre- 
vail amng men. They are men born again. 
Their travail of soul has brought forth the 
hero. When the war is over those who still 
live will return to their firesides supermen; 
freemen, not slaves; noblemen, not beasts; 
men unwilling to hurt the tenderest flower 
that grows by the roadside, not men who would 
stick a bayonet through a little child. All men 
are heroes inside. The great cause reveals the 
hero. Pity those in whom through the selfish 
tyranny of princes the hero is enslaved by the 
beast. 

In many other ways than war the hero is 
disclosed, but the great cause is a necessity. 
Paul was rid of commonness as he endured the 
dangers of the roads of Asia Minor for the 
sake of preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
Jan Hus and Savonarola for the sake of 
righteousness let their heroic souls be un- 
covered by fire. Luther’s “Here I stand, I can 
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do no otherwise. God help me. Amen,” rather 
than act against his conscience proclaimed him 
a hero. Livingston became a hero in the 
heart of Africa as he taught the savages the 
story of Jesus. 


II. Heroism is not always overt and con- 
spicuous. It is often hidden and unseen. The 
wonder is that there is so much of it. The hero 
or the heroine lives just round the corner. 
They flourish in the ordinary walks of life. 
Because heroism is common we must not fail to 
recognize it nor call it commonplace. When- 
ever one begins to lose self in a cause bigger 
than self one begins to unveil hero-stuff. Self- 
mastery for conscience sake, swearing to one’s 
own hurt, keeping the promise at a sacrifice, 
bearing pain for the sake of principle, suffer- 
ing that others may be happy, proving loyal at 
a cost, these are examples of heroism, wherever 
and to whatever degree they may be found. 
The woman who came up to the temple treas- 
ury and deposited there her two mites, all 
that she had, was practicing an obscure hero- 
ism. It had never been disclosed had not Jesus, 
always keen-eyed for the sacrificial deed, been 
there to witness it. A Chinese friend of mine, 
Gee Sing, living in Nagasaki, Japan, was under 
contract to build a school building for the 
Methodist Mission. Just as he started to build 
the war between Japan and China came on. 
The Japanese government took over largge 
quantities of building materials. Prices ad- 
vanced, but Gee Sing started to build, finished 
the building, and lost $1,000 on the contract. 
Not a soul knew it until more than five years 
after the building was finished and then a mere 
circumstance brought this man’s heroic hon- 
esty to light. 


All honor to the hero who fights the battle 
through to victory in his own solitude. All 
honor to him who can grapple with the enemy 
in the dark. It is not the thought of the 
charge with your regiment across a bullet 
swept field that makes you quail, but the 
thought of being out in the night upon some 
lone post without a comrade, with enemies 
lurking near, unseen yet ready to strike at 
any moment. 


At the battle’s front one needs perhaps less 
of an heroic nature to do heroically than at 
many other places. The psychology of the 
crowd is at work. One is nerved by one’s com- 
rades. The soldier rushes across the parapets 
with his fellows and not alone. The volume of 
suggestion that emanates from the whole na- 
tion back of him is brought to bear upon him 
and pushes him on. 


To be heroic with the crowd is one thing—to 
be heroic in the presence of the crowd is an- 
other thing—to be heroic away from the crowd 
in “silence, in darkness, in obscurity, and un- 
praised” is the highest heroism. Standing 
alone, the help we need and the sympathy we 
long for may be beyond a distant horizon, but 
if we stand lost in a great cause, no matter in 
what obscurity, no matter how unpraised, the 
hero is being born—it is being uncovered, if 
not to man, to God. See that heaping cloud 
floating lazily along on a summer sky. No 
one knows that the lightning lurks in it. No 
one knows the latent power there, but it goes 


on storing up electric energy until on occasion 
it can hold no more and the zigzag lightning | 
flashes to the earth and fells a mighty tree in | 
the forest. So we may go on, and by being 
heroic inside day by day, we may store up 
heroism. It may become a latent yuality of 
character. When the occasion comes it will 
break through—there will be a lightning flash 
and some mighty evil will fall at the stroke. 


Ill. The best way for one to lose oneself 
in a great cause is for one to love a leader who 
personifies that cause. I think the Greeks who 
fought at Thermopylae loved Leonidas. He 
stood to them for the glory of Greece. I think 
of the mighty men of David and their great 
deeds—how loyal they were to him! The men 
who stood with Washington against the tyran- 
ny of England loved their leader. So men 
have iost themselves in the cause of Christ by 
loving him. Paul lost himself by loving Christ. 
So the Apostle John lost himself, and John 
Wycliffe, and Jan Hus, and Savonarola, and 
Martin Luther, and all the line of martyrs and 
saints—the great missionaries, Morrison and 
Judson and Livingstone and John Paton. All 
those noble men and women who haye lived 
heroically and died heroically in obscurity, lost 
in the cause of the kingdom, had an intense 
love for the Master. 


There is no cause that calls for heroism as 
does the cause of Christ. You and I need not 
go into the trenches in France to find the 
circumstances which will uncover the hero— 
they are right here. A perfect allegiance and 
loyalty to the great Leader will take us to the 
front line where the fighting is hard and where 
opportunity will come to endure and show 
courage. 


Is the hero manifested that we may be able 
to say, “I am a hero?” Those men who stood 
on the Titanic and gave up their places in the 
life boats were not thinking, “I am a hero.” 
The woman who went up to the temple and 
gave all that she had was not thinking, “I am 
doing an heroic deed.’’ Heroic men look not 
for reward, nor can they be rewarded. But 
they can receive honor. The child who does 
well is not hurt by his father’s praise, “I am 
proud of you.” The youth is spurred on to 
higher things by his teacher’s, “I am proud of 
you.” The man may not be conscious that he 
has been a hero in battle, but when he returns 
from the front they place a medal upon his 
breast and he is glad to hear his country say, 
“T am proud of you.” 


There is One who recognizes obscure heroism. 
Do not think that conspicuity is necessary to 
heroism. Only now and then is a gold vein 
found and brought to light; but the mountains 
are full of gold veins. Only now and then is a 
pearl found and worn; but there are myriads of 
pearls hidden in oysters beneath the waters of 
the sea. And there are many heroes obscured 
by coverings as homely as the oyster; and 
when God makes up his jewels, not one of 
them shall be left out. Do not say, “Nobody 
will know it if I am heroic.” Yes, Somebody 
will know it whose touch is immortality. Who 
does not want to stand before his Master for- 
ever rid of his common clay and hear him say, 
“Well done, I am proud of you?” 
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THE MINISTER AND THE AUTOMOBILE 


WM. H. 


There is probably no minister in the country 
who has not considered at some time the pur- 
chase of an automobile. As the automobile is 
more generally used, the question the minister 
faces becomes more and more pertinent. <A 
large share of his parishioners have them. 
The doctor finds his indispensable. The bus!t- 
ness man uses his constantly, believing it to 
be an asset. The minister walks or takes the 
car. 


The biggest problem between the minister 
and the automobile is the cost. Even the 
cheapest serviceable car may take the savings 
of years. If his pride raises him above the 
“flivver” class, it means a larger initial cost 
and a large keep-up expense. Comparatively 
the cost of a cheap car is not as great as it 
seems. If the minister is in a rural field where 
he must have some means of conveyance, a car 
need cost him but little more than a horse and 
equipment and the keep-up cost is no greater. 
An automobile doesn’t eat when you aren’t 
using it. 

The cost to a minister is a different propo- 
sition from the cost to a doctor or business 
man. The doctor finds that his car makes it 
possible for him to do more work with the 
Same expenditure of energy and he has a cor- 
respondingly increase in income. The business 
man uses his because it brings business. The 
minister’s car may increase his efficiency, it 
may make it possible for him to do more and 
better work, but there are very small proba- 
bilities of a larger income as a consequence. 
It is like every other investment that a minister 
does for pastoral or pulpit efficiency. His re- 
ceipts do not usually come in increased salary. 


I have heard many ministers say that the 
purchase of an automobile is impossible be- 
cause of the attitude of the congregation. 
They would feel, we are told, that it was the 
property of the church and they would add to 
the already heavy duties of the minister the 
duty of officer transporter. In many instances 
this is worthy of consideration. Country min- 
isters can testify that their horses have been 
public property and oftentimes their homes 
have been considered so. If this be true, it will 
remain true until a minister enlightens his 
people as to their relationship with their pastor. 

I have found my automoble a decided asset. 
It adds remarkably to pastoral efficiency. I 
can now reach the people who live out of the 
village as easily as those who are within. To- 
day it was necessary for me to see a man who 
lives a mile and a half from the village. It 
has been snowing and the roads were sloppy. 
To walk and do the business would consume 
at least two hours. With my car I did the 
same work in thirty minutes. I find that I can 
plan on more work for a day. I have never 
tried to artificially accommodate my parishion- 
ers, but I never hesitate to offer my services 
when I feel that it will be of genuine help. 

From, the point of view of physical health 
my automobile has been of more help than 
many doctors. I do most of my own repair 
work as a matter of economy and also as a 
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matter of physical exercise. I feel that the 
time I put in on the machine partly repays for 
the time I save while using it in pastoral work. 
The mechanical work is so different from the 
regular work of a minister that it makes a 
delightful change and hobby. It certainly is 
much more healthful riding in the open air 
than in the dead air of electric cars and steam 
trains. In the times of epidemic it is especially 
helpful in this way to the man who is trying to 
protect his family from contagion. 


AS a means of pleasure, and the minister is 
entitled to his share, the automobile is un- 
equalled as an investment. There is no better, 
cheaper or profitable way of spending one’s va- 
cation than using the car. You need not come 
in contact with professional hawkers and you 
can avoid extravagant hotels. If one likes the 
open air it is easy to carry along a tent .and 
camp by the roadside, thus reducing the ex- 
pense to a minimum while getting the most 
of the enjoyment. With the perfection of the 
automobile there is almost no limit to the ex- 
cursion one may take. 


It would be well if the church as well as the 
minister were interested in the automobile. I 
doubt if there is any better investment that a 
church can make than to buy a church machine 
for the use of its pastor. It will bring results 
if properly used. If a church feels that it 
ought not to bear the whole burden of expense, 
it might be possible to divide it between the 
church and the pastor. Then he would feel the 
more free to use it for personal convenience 
and pleasure. If a church feels that it can do 
neither of these, the least it ought to do is to 
pay for gas and oil that the minister uses 
while engaged in the work of the church. In 
my church we make a gasoline allowance for 
our church treasurer while looking up delin- 
quent subscribers. Why not a gasoline allow- 
ance for the pastor as he engages in work as 
our servant? 


WHAT MY AUTOMOBILE DOES FOR ME. 
Rey. A. M. Williams, Seattle, Wash. 


What does my auto do for me? In general, 
it makes me near-ubiquitous enough for prac- 
tical purposes, more efficient, able to adapt my 
work to the parish needs, able to render service 
and to organize my recreation. In particular, 
my auto does these things: _ 

It makes me able to lead two meetings the 
same hour in a parish forty blocks by twenty 
blocks. We have sometimes a week’s series of 
cottage meetings and occasionally slit our mid- 
week service in order to serve better the needs 
of the two natural divisions of the parish. I 
arrange to be at one of these simultaneous 
meetings for twenty-five minutes at the open- 
ing and conclude the other meeting in the last 
twenty-five minutes of the hour. My good 
lieutenants and my auto make this arrange- 
ment possible. 

Next Sunday the minister who is to begin 
speaking to my people at 11:30 o’clock will have 
concluded his address in another city church 
six miles away at 10:55 o’clock. I have a 
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friend at the garage who does not attend prayer 
meeting, but who is glad to help me “pull off 
a stunt like this.’ He and my auto do it. My 
auto was also party to a close-fitting vacation 
time arrangement between me and my United 
Presbyterian neighbor minister. We took care 
of each other’s work last summer in turn. At 
my church we began Sabbath morning service 
at 10:45 o’clock; the preacher began to preach 
his twenty-five minute sermon at 11 o’clock. 
At the other church, ten blocks away, an elder 
announced the first psalm at 11 o’clock and 
continued the worship till 11:30 o’clock, where- 
upon the minister ascended the pulpit steps to 
preach the same sermon he had tried on good 
Presbyterians at the other church. In both 
churches the plan was approved. 


My auto enables me to make more calls in an 
afternoon, and now no longer “from door to 
door,” but as the needs of the parish require. 
Or, when I have heard the luncheon talker on 
affairs of church or state at the Commercial 
Club, or some other downtown place, I do not 
lose the afternoon from my own parish. 


It gets folks together for a committee meet- 
ing when some of them are too tired to walk 
so far; it helps to get a delegation to the 
county Sunday School convention and to the 
night school for church workers. 


It enables me to send for some of those 
“shut-ins” who love the communion service 
and “enjoy coming to church” on some special 
occasion. It costs no more a summer after- 
noon to take with me on pastoral rounds that 
fine young chap who was recovering from the 
third operation on a bad knee. My auto gave 
me a pleasant half hour taking around the 
new boulevard drive that paralytic lady next 
door. 


It has done something for my nerves and my 
family’s. Was I ever panicky? My auto has 
taught me how to have a grip on myself and 
has made me as calm when in “the traffic” as 
when on the highway. The mistress of the 
manse says no other recreation so completely 
dissipates the dull care she should not have as 
does motoring. Our eight-year-old is, thanks 
to the auto, a heathier boy and has become 
quite an “emergency man.” Our three-year-old 
has begun her travel education young and her 
conversation already turns to the beautiful and 
the mechanical. On the score of recreation, 
the only complaint I can lodge against my auto 
is that it cannot take me to trout streams that 
are not visited by other fishermen with other 
autos. But the auto keeps the muscles of the 
legs strong and I can walk. 


Frankly, my auto does not pay for itself. 
But it does nearly pay for its gasoline, because 
we are now able to patronize the public mar- 
ket. Last, but not least, my auto is a means 
of grace to me after the apostle’s dictum, “The 
trial of your faith worketh patience.” 


WAR TIME PLANS. 

The Michigan Agricultural College has issued 
a bulletin to Michigan pastors suggesting that 
they preach “the gospel of food preparedness, 
and indicating the following texts as sermon 
themes: 

“The Parable of the Sower,” Matthew 13:8, 
applicable to the proper preparation of the seed 
bed for this season’s crop. 

“The Laborer in the Vineyard,” Matthew 
20:1-16, apt in reference to the existing farm 
labor situation. 

“The Mustard Seed,” Matthew 13:51, 82, on 
the importance to the world of this season’s 
crop. 

“The Barren Fig Tree,” Luke 13:6-9, on the 
giving of proper attention to fruit trees. 

“Barley,” Kings 4:28; Ezekiel 4:9 and Isaiah 
28:24, 25. 

“Onions,” Numbers 11:5. 

“Corn,” Joshua 5:11. 

“Tares,” Matthew 13:24-30. 

“Beans,” 2 Samuel 17:28; Hzekiel 4:9 and 
Isaiah 28:25. 

“The Egypt of the World,” Genesis 41:46, the 
story of Joseph supplying his brothers with 
grain from Egypt’s storehouses, paralleled now 
by the United States provisioning the world. 

Cea se bh = 

Rev. Earl F. Ziegler, pastor Pullman Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, has an original “sum- 
mer attendance plan” for offsetting the “sum- 
mer slump.” There are “enlistment blanks” 
which are put into the hands of selected “re- 
cruiting officers.” They were offered to Sun- 
day School classes, with a result of an 
enlistment of more than half of the school. 
People who came to church were asked to enlist 
for the “‘sixty-day service.” The recruiting offi- 
cers also went into the homes of the commu- 
nity and secured “enlistments.” Here is a copy 
of the “enlistment blank.” This heading was 
followed by space for ten names: 

ENLISTMENT BLANK. 
SIXTY-DAY SERVICE. 

I enlist to be present at least once each Sun- 
day at the church services during June and 
July. I shall report at rooms 60-62 Arcade 
Building at 11 A. M. or 7:45 P. M. 


AGATOSS ss ic.sh pe ee 


NOT QUITE ALL. 

“Mamma,” said the little girl, her eyes wide 
with excitement, “I do believe the minister told 
a story!” “Why, the idea!” said her mother. 
“You don’t know what you are saying.” “But 
I do, Mamma. I heard Papa ask him how long 
he had worn chin whiskers, and he said he had 
worn them all his life.” 


HER HAPPY REMARK. 

Helen was attending her first party. When 
refreshments were served she refused a second 
helping to ice cream with a polite, “No, thank 
you,” although her look was wistful. “Oh, do 
have some more ice cream dear,” her hostess 
urged. “No, mother told me to say, “No, thank 
you,” explained the little girl, “but I don’t be- 
ae knew the dishes were going to be so 
small.” 
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A STUDY OF RURAL CHURCH TYPES 
PROF. GARLAND R. BRICKER 


FORWARD LOOKING CHURCHES. 

As a preliminary study to some of the more 
fundamental problems of the rural church and 
their solutions, I presented the cases of three 
backward looking rural churches. In the light 
of the discussions of remedial measures in the 
preceding articles, let us now consider the cases 
of a few forward looking rural churches. 


1. The Frontier Church. 


’Twas in Bellingham, Washington, when the 
roses were in full bloom, that my presence was 
discovered by Rey. J. M. Canse, District Super- 
intendent of the Bellingham District in the 
Puget Sound Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He told me that I must go out 
by stage on the following Sunday to a certain 
rural church in his district and speak to the 
people and meet the preacher in charge. 

As he would not take “No” for an answer, I 
went. 

Fifteen miles out, beside the woods, at a 
crossing of roads, stands a small frame church 
building. On the inside, the building was 
neither ceiled nor plastered. 

I entered alone. Sunday School services were 
in progress. What a school! Big and little, 
middle aged and old, children of all ages— 
everybody was there. The community had gone 
up to the house of God on the Lord’s day. 

Every one stayed for church. The interest 
was keen. It was very plain to even the casual 
observer that something was moving that coun- 
tryside. 

As usual that something was the live, pro- 
gressive preacher—and his wife. They had 
been on the field but two years, where they 
came direct from a theological course in a de- 
nominational school. 


2. The Rehabilitated Church. 


A minister of enthusiasm, energy and vision; 
a large, well-to-do, and growing membership; a 
history reaching back nearly a century and a 
quarter; and two missions, one in a small town 
at a railroad station two miles distant, and the 
other at a rural schoolhouse—these are the 
chief features of interest connected with the 
rehabilitation of the old Licking church in 
Central Ohio. The first and the last features 
are the essential elements; to them, therefore, 
we shall direct our attention. 

About A. D. 1910, this particular church was 
falling into a bad way. The congregation was 
fast dwindling, only a few of the steadfast ones 
still clung together for occasional worship. The 
parsonage was fast getting out of repair, and 
the weeds had taken the small place of about 
The parsonage barn was tumbling 

in. The older people of the community became 
careless of religious matters; worldliness 
prompted their actions and desires, and the 
young people were going to the devil. 

In a certain nearby city there was, at that 
time, a young dentist, religiously inclined, 
whose annual income was about two thousand 
dollars, but whose health was in a very pre- 
carious condition. “To the country” seemed 
to him both advisable and desirable. 


_— 


The church needed a preacher, and_+>+ Man 
needed a rural job. It happexed that both 
church and dentist-preacher were of the Bap- 
tist denomination. and eacn was mutually agree- 
able to the other. The salary to be paid for 
services rendered was less than six hundred 
dollars a year. 


The environment of the open country had a 
stimulating and healthful effect upon the min- 
ister, and the minister’s effort soon began to 
show its achieving results in this country 
parish. 


Community betterment began, as should al- 
Ways be the case, at home. The yard was rid 
of its weeds, the lawn was put in order, flower 
beds and borders were planted, trees trimmed, 
and the fences repaired. The garden was 
planned. The members of the church, all of 
whom were farmers, were requested to plow the 
parson’s garden, and prepare it for planting. 
This they gladly consented to do—but; well, 
they had plowed and prepared those two acres 
many times only to see them produce a fine 
crop of weeds. The following summer, how- 
ever, it was demonstrated, to the delight of 
the whole countryside, that a different preacher 
now lived in the parsonage, for the truck patch 
was planted and tended with the utmost care. 


The preacher determined to have a barn. 
It was agreed that the congregation should do- 
nate the necessary lumber, nails, and other 
materials, and help raise the barn, provided 
the preacher would do the carpentry, which 
he volunteered. 


No one ever expected to hear anything fur- 
ther about the barn, for it was not to be ex- 
pected that the preacher would do that kind 
of work. But the old shack of a barn was torn 
down by the minister himself and the rubbish 
cleared away for action. Foundation stones 
were carefully laid and everything was made 
ready to begin. However, the materials were 
not in sight. It took some urging of the com- 
mittee and several telephone calls before the 
materials were secured. When the framework 
was finally completed, the preacher notified 
the men of the church that everything was in 
readiness for the barn-raising. This was made 
a community affair. In a few weeks, a re- 
spectable looking barn graced the parsonage 
grounds. 

The preacher was now ready to get better ac- 
quainted with his people. He won one godless 
man by helping him to shear some sheep one 
afternoon while calling at his homestead. On 
another occasion, he helped a parishioner to 
thresh. At another time he papered a room 
in a sick woman’s home. He organized and 
was the captain of a farm boys’ baseball team. 
A tennis club was formed for the young people 
of the countryside, equipment procured, and a 
tennis court and a croquet ground made on the 
site of a piece of waste ground near the par- 
sonage. After some protest on the part of some 
of the more backward farmers, Saturday after- 
noons were given up to playing ball, tennis and 
croquet. The minister and his wife chaperoned 
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a party of farm boys and girls on a two weeks 
camping trip to the lake side. 


It is needless to say that some of the old pil- 
ars ef the church protested at the introduction 
of these Novelties, and some went even so far 
as to threaten wo withdraw from the church. 
However, the minister was winning the younger 
generation of the community, and the writer 
was present when twenty-one of as fine and 
sturdy young men and women as he ever saw 
were taken into full membership to that church, 


The work expanded, and the salary of the 
minister was raised, two missions were estab- 
lished in nearby communities for the mainte- 
nance of which this farm church held itself re- 
sponsible; and what, a few years before, threat- 
ened to become a dead church, was now not 
only an active and thriving organization, but 
was supporting church enterprises for others, 
giving more for missions than ever before. 


There are thousands of similar possibilities 
among the rural churches of the United States. 
The denomination that first awakens to its 
opportunities in rural America, and places qual- 
ified men in charge of a truly constructive rural 
program, may hope to realize great things for 
the kingdom. 


Postscript.—There is one more item of inter- 
est in connection with this particular instance 
that must be placed as a kind of addendum to 
it. When this church was being brought to a 
high state of social efficiency and spiritual 
power in the community, a certain city church, 
wanting a live minister who could bring things 
to pass, made a bid for this leader, and took 
him away from the country charge, though he 
was reluctant to go. 


This robbing of the country of ministerial 
talent is a crime, and the denominational 
church administrations must find some way to 
give the country districts in home America bet- 
ter leaders than college students, and stronger 
men than retired ministers. We must take care 
of our own first! 


PATRIOTIC SUNDAY. 


The International Sunday School Association 
has sent out an appeal for the observance of a 
“Patriotic Sunday” on July 1. Here are some 
items from their suggested program: 


After song and prayer, read statement of pur- 
pose of “Patriotic Sunday.” 


Today has been designated “Patriotic Sun- 
day” because it is nearest Independence Day. 
The purpose of ‘Patriotic Sunday” as proposed 
by the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, endorsed by President Wilson and many 
of the governors of the various states, and ap- 
proved by Conference of Denominational Repre- 
sentatives at Philadelphia, May 30th, is to: 


Pray for all belligerents and the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom. 


xpress gratitude to God for our nation. 

To arouse feelings of loyalty and devotion to 
the nation. 

To enlist all Sunday School members in some 
form of patriotic service. 

To enroll as members of the Red Cross the 
officers, teachers and as many others in the 
Sunday School as wish to join. 


To make an offering toward the Red Cross 
Society. 

Responsive Reading—Psa. 46 or Psa. 24 or 
Rom. 13:1-7. ; 
Patriotic Messages—(Words of Wilson or Lin- 
coln or Others.) 

Song—“America.” 

The Story of the Flag. 


The raising of the flag while the “Star Span- 


gled Banner” is played with Boy Scout Bugle 
Salute if possible. 

Song—‘“Star Spangled Banner.” 

Salute to the Christian Flag by all. 

“I pledge allegiance to my Flag and to the 
Saviour for whose kingdom it stands; one 
prothérhood, uniting all mankind in service and 
love.” 

Salute to the American Flag by all. 

“J pledge allegiance to my Flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one nation indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Recitation—“Old Glory,” James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Statement of work of Red Cross. 

Pass out Red Cross Registration Blanks and 
receive offering for Red Cross. 

Recognition of the living soldiers present who 
have served the nation in previous wars. 

Recognition of those who are serving or have 
enlisted as soldiers or nurses in the present 
war. A list of their names should be kept in a 
prominent place in your Sunday School room. 
Suggest daily prayer for these and their 
families. 

* * * 


A CORRECTION ABOUT FANS. 


In the May number, page 720, we recom-_ 
mended churches to secure fans for summer use © 


from Woolverton Co., Osage, Iowa, and quoted 
a price. In some way the quotation was incor- 
rectly stated. The price for the fans them- 
selves is as follows: With blank space for 
printing, handles detached, $1.25 per hundred. 
The same with handles attached, $1.35 per hun- 
dred. This does not include prepayment of 
express or post charges. Fans weigh about 
six pounds to the hundred. 


These fans are 7x9%4 inches, printed in green 
and gold with a large space in the center for 
printing church services or other suitable an- 
nouncements. You might get a merchant in 
town to donate some fans if at the bottom of 
your announcement you printed the words, 
“Wath Compliments ofsucsccccateern ”" The fans 
printed will cost you $1.75 for 50, $2.25 for 100, 
$1.85 for each additional hundred. The copy 
must not be over 100 words. 


We are glad to make this announcement, be- 
cause a great many churches will want fans 
this summer and these are good ones. 


NOT A CATCHING DISEASE. 
“IT am delighted to see you,” said the father 
of the college student to the professor. “My 
son took algebra from you last year, you know.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“I beg your pardon,” said the professor, “he 


was exposed to it, but he did not take it.” 
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AMERICA AROUSED 
REY. T. W. SMITH 


Render therefore unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s. Matthew 22:21. 


This war has revealed us to ourselves and 
the revelation is surprising. War has come 
upon us and no million men have sprung to 
arms over night. A foreign despot sought to 
curtail our freedom of the seas and thousands 
of Americans said, “Let him do it!” Through 
years of outrage he massacred defenseless 
humanity and trampled on the rights of small 
nations and millions of American citizens said, 
“What is the difference; we are safe anyhow!” 

But the mad war lord went on sinking the 
ships of the world and trying to scuttle civi- 
lization until our pretended neutrality was 
farcical and our boasted isolation was a dis- 
grace. From the beginning of the European 
struggle all the nations engaged had their 
hyphenated groups in this country supporting 
and abetting their various fatherlands. This 
was to be expected—to a certain extent. Blood 
is thicker than water and while Anglo-Saxon 
blood in America beats with the hope of British 
victory, year by year America has become less 
and less Anglo-Saxon. Ever since 1848 Ger- 
many has been pouring her blood into our veins. 
This we believed would Americanize without 
fail. We knew there were clannish masses of 
Germans all over the west just as there were 
Bohemian, Danish, Norwegian and Swedish 
communities. The Anglo-Saxon elements had 
done the pioneering, but these others had fol- 
lowed and bought up many a settled commu- 
nity while the Angio-Saxons pushed out fur- 
ther. In the cities were Italian quarters and 
Jewish, Irish, Polish, Syrian, Chinese and 
Japanese. These foreign-born communities be- 
came centers of distinctive ideas and ideals. In 
part they acepted American thought, but in part 
remained transplantations from the Old World. 
These local solidarities by retaining a separate 
language and religion resisted the Anglo-Saxon 
environment. Therefore, they had political sig- 
nificance. We heard of “the German vote,” 
“the Irish vote,’ “the Polish vote,” but never 
did we hear of the Anglo-Saxon vote. We dis- 
covered that our Sunday and excise laws 
worked .with Anglo-Saxons, but the foreign- 
born had their own distinctive customs. We 
had become used to catering to their social 
ideas, but we had never suspected their loyalty 
to the distinctive American idea of government. 
Now we have been awakened to discover that 
many who have called themselves citizens of 
the United States and who share the rights of 
our American polity have no respect for the 
tradition in which it was founded and no faith 
in the principles for which it stands. We could 
hardly believe what our ears heard from large 
numbers of German-Americans, when the Ger- 
man government stood before the world in- 
dicted for perfidy and inhumanity. ‘The Kaiser 
could do no wrong! Americans must be 
brought to their senses! Our public men were 
assailed with venom for daring to stand up for 
American rights on the high seas! Professors 
who sympathized with the Allies met with ill- 
concealed threats. One German-American who 


had been a voter for years in this country was 
heard to say when the Lusitania was sunk, “I 
hope every American aboard was drowned.” 
Another is the son of a German of ’48 who 
came to America to escape militarism. The son 
of this emigrant has never seen Europe, but 
German blood and German literature have won 
him altogether to the cause of the Kaiser. He 
said to a colleague, “It has taken the war to 
make me realize that I am not an American!” 
We find, moreover, some Anglo-Saxon Ameri- 
cans who received German education or mar- 
ried German wives are now heart and soul with 
the Empire. 


I am aware that there are on the other hand 
multitudes of German-Americans who are thor- 
oughly American. This we are not surprised 
at. We know them to be truly converted to 
democracy. What has amazed us is the large 
masses of American citizens who are uncon- 
verted and secretly hostile. Here are words 
from a German-American, an attorney of cul- 
ture: “If we admit the necessity of the State, 
I do not see how we can escape admitting the 
necessity of war. The State has no soul to save. 
Power is its aim; force, its ultima ratio.” There 
we have the creed of Kaiserism. Imperialism 
and Kuitur must save the world from misgov- 
ernment and stagnation. Democracy is a 
failure. Force is the highest argument of any 
state. Here is the self-revelation of America. 
All throughout this land are thousands of so- 
called Americans who are here for money 
making purposes, but whose hearts are with the 
Empire. For her their prayers are said. For 
her their tears do fall and her enemies shall be 
their enemies to be plotted against and 
thwarted by every possible method. 

We knew that our population was a mosaic 
of languages and bloods, but we did not know 
our ship of State had so much rotten timber in 
its sides. We could hardly name any country— 
not even Italy or Japan—whose emigrants on 
our soil, if we were at war with their father- 
land, would show such disloyalty to the Ameri- 
can government as many American citizens 
have shown. 

Added to the hyphen we find the pacifist ele- 
ment who are opposed to our entering this war. 
This is made up of two types; those who are 
opposed to war from selfish reasons, either po- 
litical, industrial or mercenary, and those who 
are opposed to war from unselfish reasons or 
religious conviction. To accuse both of these 
elements of being secretly pro-German is 
foolish. But there is a vast gulf between them. 
One class is not capable of the highest patriot- 
ism, has not thrilled with the spirit of ’76, does 
not sympathize with Lincoln’s resolve to save 
the Union at all costs and cannot see why we 
should jump into a European fray ‘to make 
the world safe for democracy.” In this class 
are certain types of Socialists who make no 
distinction between a democratic war and a 
monarchial war, between a war for peace and a 
war for conquest. 

The other class have reasons which are 
sacred to them and ought to be respected by 
every government, viz., their understanding of 
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the spirit and the command of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Any government that calls itself demo- 
cratic and aspires to be Christian ought to re- 
spect the sovereignty of the individual con- 
science. There are many ways, however, that 
a patriot may serve his country who cannot 
conscientiously enter upon the business of kill- 
ing. The Society of Friends have shown clearly 
how this can be done by relief work. 


But aside from the conscientious objector, 
why should not the principle of the selective 
draft be right and just in a liberty-loving coun- 
try? Switzerland, the laboratory of democratic 
experiments, has been conscriptionist for the 
last six centuries. There, however, no citizen 
need spend more than seven months of his 
whole life under military training. With a 
population of 5,000,000, Switzerland has a 
standing army of 500,000; in the same ratio we 
should have a standing army of 10,000,000. 
With Switzerland it was a question of the loss 
of some personal freedom or the loss of na- 
tional security and they preferred to give up 
certain personal freedom. Lincoln had to re- 
sort to the draft law to preserve this republic. 
So did Washington to found this republic. 

New Zealand and South Africa have com- 
pulsory service, as do all the continental coun- 
tries of Europe who have been threatened by 
the dominance of an empire scientific and ruth- 
less. Not half of the Socialists of these coun- 
tries could be induced to vote against the prin- 
ciple. As to England, we know that Waterloo 
and Trafalgar were won by conscripts. Con- 
scription is the nearest approach to the equality 
of civic sacrifice. It is in essence the most 
democratic method of raising an army. The 
voluntary system has proven its inefficiency 
and inadequacy. Think of this vast nation tak- 
ing months to add a few score thousands when 
it required hundreds of thousands. Of course, 
this does not mean that only a pitiful fraction 
of our young men are devoted to liberty. It 
means that as a nation we are not yet aroused 
to the solemn peril that threatens the life of 
democracy, nor have we employed the scientific 
method. 


We have first of all to use stern measures to 
restrain all types of disloyalty. This is no 
time to deal leniently or persuasively with con- 
spiracies or incipient rebellions. This is no 
hour for the preachment of utmost personal 
liberty. There are too many enemies of the 
republic hidden and watching every opportunity 
to hinder our army and navy. We are arrayed 
against enemies that have every nerve and 
muscle stripped and trained to the utmost in- 
tensity. We cannot fight them with a little 
spare strength or with a little spare time or 
extra cash. We must strip ourselves for the 
arena. We must employ team play and enthu- 
siasm. Every patriot must contribute his bit. 

Here is the patriotism of Jesus, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” Civil 
government is a necessity. Its maintenance de- 
mands service and sacrifice. Taxes must be 
paid. No one who follows Christ will try to 
evade his assessment. Civil liberty is a treas- 
use that must be suffered for. Who does not 
know the great range of social, religious and 
civil liberties that we enjoy in this country 
ought to be compelled te live under some blood- 
sucking imperialism for a season. Moreover, 


the industrial liberties of this land are increas- 
ing. There is a juster treatment of our working 
men. But liberty is a child of government, and 
government a child of intelligence and patriot- 
ism. And patriotism means sacrifice. It always 
means the surrender of some ease and luxuries 
and selfish pleasures. To have a stable gov- 
ernment under the Romans it was right that 
the Jews pay taxes. To have any stable democ- 
racy in this world it is necessary that we 
render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 

But we have a sublimer aim in this war. 
The Caesars of the nations shall be the peoples 
of the nation. Their voice shall be controlling 
in every government. No emperor shall ever 
again dictate the peace or the armaments of 
the world. The smallest nations shall sit 
every one under its own vine and fig-tree and 
none shall make them afraid. There shall be 
one international armament for the protection 
of peace. There shall be one international mind 
that shall regard all nations as co-operating 
equals in forwarding civilization. And force 
shall not be on the throne of any government 
nor brute cunning dictate the diplomacy. 


If we can only get this vision before our citi- 
zens, shall we not be aroused to the pitch of 
heroism which we attained twice before in our 
history? 


A newspaper editor said the other night that | 
he had correct information that we were in the 
war, but he had not been able to get it over to. 
his readers yet. Even this land to an astonish- 
ing extent slumbers sweetly in the soft bed of 
its financial prosperity. The apathy toward the 
liberty loan is proof of this. The vast majority 
are still asking, why should I sacrifice my 
larger rate of interest to buy a bond. Observe, 
as a nation we are still on the make. Our) 
blood is still sordid. The palsy of our pros- 
perity is still on us. We still inquire first of 
all, what is there in this for me? Here and 
there some of our boys are offering themselves 
and we applaud them complacently. Some of 
them are already cold and hungry and home- 
sick. But we look at our savings and inquire, 
How much can we gain for our pocketbooks? 
Pocketbooks! Private gain! Cent per cent! 
Why, men, have we no vision? Are we going 
to ask how much we can get out of this when 
millions of the finest men and women in this 
world are asking, How much can we put into 
the cause? The wealth of this nation is $220,- 
000,000,000. If we subscribed five per cent of 
our wealth, we should oversubscribe the liberty 
loan several times. Millions in Europe have 
sunk the savings of a life time to stay the 
march of Kaiserism. Their homes and their all 
all are gone. They are bankrupt and homeless. 
Their all, did I say? Nay, they have saved 
their souls and with our help they will save the 
cause of human liberty and brotherhood on 
earth. They have seen the travail of their 
souls and are satisfied. 

Some of the Belgians have said, ‘Do not talk 
of our suffering; talk of our glory. We have 
found ourselves.” Some of the Frenchmen have 
said, ‘For forty-four years we have been un- 
happy, in darkness, without health, without 
faith, believing the true France dead. Now has 
come to us a resurrection!” When shall it 
come to this nation? When shall we rise out of 
the love of luxury? When shall we cease wor- 
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shipping pleasure and fashion and Mammon? 
When shall we turn and ascend the altar stairs 
of the world’s atonement and stand in the flame 
of sacrifice? Shall it be only when many among 
us bow in mourning behind drawn shades? 
Shall it be only when the list of casualties oc- 
cupies page after page of our dailies? Shall it 
be only when the cots bearing the wounded 
stand in every spare room and we struggle to 
keep back the tears as we wait upon our boys 
maimed or blinded for life? Not if we listen 
to our Christ and our leader. The appeal of 
the greatest friend of man is, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 


But our text sounds unfinished—“the things 
that are Caesar’s.” Do we live for Caesar? 
Can Caesar have us? Does Caesar hold the 
keys of life and death? Can Caesar satisfy the 
awful hunger of the soul? Nay, nay, we chil- 
dren of immortality must “render unto God 
the things that are God’s.” We must pour into 
the treasuries of our churches and societies 
the funds that will carry the message of Christ 
and the touch of Christ to the saddest and 
darkest lives. We must not only furnish huts 
for the Y. M. C. A. ministries, nurses and am- 
bulances for the torn and crippled, but we 
must keep pouring into the souls of men and of 
nations the sovereign medicine from the Great 
Physician, “One is your Master even Christ 
and all ye are brethren,” “He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness.” “I say unto 
you, ‘Love your enemies; pray for them that 
despitefully use you.’”’ 

Three years ago, an over-vaulting emperor 
said to his troops, “Remember that the German 
people are the chosen of God. On me as Ger- 
man Emperor the Spirit of God has descended. 
I am his weapon, his sword, his vicegerent. 
Woe to the disobedient! Death to cowards and 
unbelievers!”” That is the madness we must 
circumvent. We must fight fire with fire when 
only fire will suffice. We must exercise the 
demon autocracy with blow upon blow be- 
cause turning the other cheek has failed utterly. 
We must meet hate with good will, and narrow 
nationalism with an undiscouraged gospel. We 
must overcome the will-to-power with the will- 
to-freedom. That only will mean civilization 
and peace. 


Let me read a letter of a dead French officer, 
found by the Red Cross surgeon, on the battle- 
field: “There are two other men lying 
near me. One is an officer of a Scottish regi- 
ment and the other a private in the Uhlans. 
They were struck down after me and when I 
came to myself I found them bending over me 
- and rendering me first aid. The Britisher was 
pouring water down my throat from his flask 
while the German was endeavoring to stanch 
my wound with an antiseptic. The Highlander 
had one of his legs shattered and the German 
had several pieces of shell in his side. In spite 
of their sufferings they were trying to help 
me; and when I was fully conscious again, 
the German gave us a morphia injection 
and took one himself. After the injection, 
feeling wonderfully at ease, we spoke of 
the lives we had lived before the war. We 
all spoke English and we spoke of the women 
we had left at home (sweetest picture in the 
mind of a lonely soldier—the women left at 
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home). Both the German and the Britisher 
had been maried only a year. I wondered why 
we had fought each other. I looked at the 
Highlander, who was falling to sleep exhausted, 
and in spite of his drawn face and mud-stained 
uniform, he looked the embodiment of freedom. 
Then I thought of the tricolor of France and 
all that France had done for liberty. Then I 
watched the German, who had ceased to speak. 
He had taken a prayer-book from his knap- 
sack and was trying to read a service for 
soldiers wounded in battle. And while I 
watched him, I realized what we were fighting 
for. He was dying in vain, while the Britisher 
and myself by our deaths would probably con- 
tribute something toward the cause of civiliza- 
tion and peace.” 

Are we willing to make our contribution? 
The soul of America is not yet on fire, but we 
are slowly awakening to the greatness of the 
battle. Our minds are slowly comprehending. 
The iron is slowly entering our soul as it en- 
tered the souls of England and France. But it 
must pass to our hands and feet. I cannot 
think the chivalry of this republic will fail in 
this great hour. I would borrow the words of 
Milton, “Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her in- 
vincible locks; methinks I see her as an eagle 
renewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purg- 
ing and unscaling her long-abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance.” 

I would go back to that great summons given 
by Isaiah, “Arise, shine; for thy light is come 
and the glory of Jehovah is risen upon thee. 
For behold darkness shall cover the earth and 
gross darkness the peoples; but Jehovah will 
arise upon thee. And nations shall come to 
thy light and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising.” 


Digging Pits or Emptying Them. 

I think it can be demonstrated that the Amer- 
ican business brain requires a day for planning 
to pull man out of the pit as a preventive of 
planning new pits into which to push him. 

No matter how tired the aggressive American 
man of business is, give him a few hours’ rest, 
and his mind again becomes alert and eager 
after new conquests. By eleven o’clock Sunday 
morning the American business man gets rest- 
less and fidgety. He must do something, or 
else he will fume. 

Why is it that so many big conferences of 
business men are planned for Sunday? Many 
of the big combinations are planned on Sunday. 
Watch your newspapers, and before almost 
every big railway deal or business merger you 
see a line or two saying that certain financiers 
and presidents dined together last Sunday at 
the Waldorf. 

The only thing that will keep us from digging 
new pits for our fellow men on Sunday—siudy- 
ing, even during the sermon, how to outdo our 
rivals—is to give the day up to planning how 
to get men out of pits, how to do good. Jesus 
uttered a profounder philosophy than we have 
yet realized when he said, “It is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day.”’—Rev. John F. 
Cowan, D. D. 
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Topics Illustrated—Christian Assurance | 
Evan J. Lena 


“Hereby know we that we are in him.” I 
John 2:6. 

“Beloved, now are we the sons of God.” I 
John 3:2. 

“Hereby know we that we dwell in him.” 
I John 4:13. 

“Being confident of this very thing, that he 
which hath begun a good work in you will per- 
form it until the day of Jesus Christ.” Phil. 1:6. 

“IT know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 2 Tim. 
1:12. 


HOW HE KNEW. 

It is said that some one asked Melvin Trotter 
how he knew that he was converted. ‘Why, 
bless your heart,” was the answer, “I was there 
when it happened.” 


UNION WITH CHRIST. 

An old lady accepted Christ as her Saviour 
late in life, and found in him such joy that she 
could not keep still about it; she was praising 
God and talking about it all the time. One day 
a friend said, “You seem pretty confident about 
this salvation of yours. I would not be too sure 
if I were you; suppose the Lord should let you 
slip through his fingers.” “But,” said the old 
lady, “I’m one of the fingers.” She was right. 
Every one of who has accepted Jesus as our 
Saviour is a member of his body, part of him- 
self. 


HOW WE KNOW. £ 

But how can we know certainly that we are 
saved? 

1. By the sure warrant of the Word of God. 

2. By the witness of the Spirit in our ex- 
perience. 

3. By the habitual bent of the life. 

The Bible repeatedly declares that we may 
know it, from Genesis to Revelation. John 
wrote his First Epistle on purpose to make 
this plain to believers. In this brief epistle he 
says, We know, etc., about forty times, and we 
hope, are trying, etc., not once. 


KNOWING THAT WE KNOW. 


“Hereby know we that we know him.” So 
wrote an apostle to a band of fellow-Christians 
long, long ago. “We know.” Not “we think”; 
not“ we hope”; not “we have reasons for sup- 
posing.” There is astonishingly little supposi- 
tion in the Bible, “We know”; and more than 
that,—‘‘we know that we know.” There is cer- 
tainty multiplied into certainty, assurance 
doubly grounding and undergrounding itself, 
till it stands forth, not as a vain boast,—there 
is no boasting here,— but as a testimony, a 
radiant testimony of the certitude which is pos- 
sible in religious things. 

How hard people have worked to show that 
we cannot know! After a religious discussion 
at a dinner party, a brilliant young woman 
summed matters up for her interlocutor by say- 
ing, “My guess is as good as your guess.” So 
we hear people say constantly, “I do not know, 
and I do not think that any one knows,” uni- 
versalizing their ignorance. Some years ago 
Herbert Spencer wrote a book called “First 
Principles,” in which he talked with a great 


show of wisdom about the “relativity of knowl- 
edge,” saying that all knowledge was relative | 
to the perceiving mind, and therefore limited | 
by it; no two persons see the same rainbow; 
no two persons can see the same truth. So) 
Professor Huxley coined the word “agnosti- | 
cism” to cover our “necessary” human ignor- 
ance. Men are more impressed today with the, 
possibilities than with the limitations of | 
knowledge. 


If my knowledge is limited, it is nevertheless | 
real so far as it goes. And when we come to 
religion, we come upon knowledge which God | 
imparts; and when God imparts a thing, he | 
imparts it adequately, in such shape that it can | 
be really known. A man may really know, 
when God has provided that we shall know, | 
may he not? Or are we prepared to take the 
position that the great and all-powerful God 
cannot make a limited being know the things 
that he wants him to know? 


GETTING A FIRM GRIP. 


Assurance of salvation is the privilege of the 
child of God. John declares, ‘“‘We know that we 
have passed from death unto life.” God would 
not have us to be in ignorance all the while 
whether we are saved or not. He does not 
desire that we should go on with a terrible un- 
certainty whether we are the child of God or the 
child of the devil. Nothing disqualifies us for 
doing God’s work more than a doubt as to our 
salvation. Mr. Moody used to illustrate this in 
this way: “If I were in the river and didn’t 
have a firm grip on something, I couldn’t help 
anybody; I’ve got to get a good hold for my- 
self before I can help some one else. There’s 
no liberty, peace, rest, joy, power, until we 
have assurance.” 


CAN WE KNOW WHETHER WE ARE SAVED? 


Certainty is a secret of success in the Chris- 
tian life. Uncertainty concerning God’s work 
for us often means fear and failure. An edit- 
orial note in these columns once pointed out 
that knowing is better than “trusting,” if by 
“trust” we mean a half fearful uncertainty, as 
when one says of himself, if asked whether he 
is a Christian, “I trust I am.” If our “trust” 
in such a case means uncertainty, it is indeed 
not trust at all. We must and we may know posi- 
tively, unquestioningly, in the matter of our 
salvation. 


Is it a discouraging thing to declare con- 
fidently that God is always to be trusted? Upon 
what does a person’s unshaken confidence that 
he is a Christian rest? Simply upon God’s 
word. Here is his word, by his Son: “Gad so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.’ And again 
that Son says: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that heareth my word, and believeth him 
that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not 
unto judgment, but hath passed out of death 
into life.’ How Mr. Moody used to ring out the 
word HATH, as he quoted that precious pledge 
of God! Not, shall have eternal life, but hath 
it now. Not, shall pass out of death unto life, 


(Continued on page 890) 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. KING 


July this year will probably be somewhat 
different from any July we have experienced for 
Many years. We have made no reference in 
previous numbers to the war because we real- 
ized that there were differences of opinion on 
the subject among equally good men, and our 
department has to do chiefly with methods of 
work not opinions about national policies. A 
change has come over the country now and we 
are committed to the cause of democracy and 
our country is at war. 


This fact is going to change even methods 
of church work. Many of our young men are 
leaving their homes and are going to camps 
for training. The thoughts of the people are 
going to be distracted and many of the well 
worked out plans will have to be changed to 
meet new conditions. 

One of the experiences through which we 
must all pass or have passed or are passing is 
a re-adjustment of our thinking about war and 
the relation of war to Christianity. The writer 
has worked very hard for peace as many others 
have but now he is trying to find a place and a 
work where he can best serve the country and 
the church and especially the boys who are so 
soon to go to the front. 

We will give the names of a few books that 
we feel ought to be read by every minister at 
this time. They are as follows: “A Student 
in Arms,” by Donald Hankey; “Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through,” by H. G. Wells, and “Hurrah 
and Hallelujah,” by Dr. Bang. This latter book 
has an introduction by Ralph Connor. These 
three books are of special interest to the 
preacher. Of course there are many others but 
these we have read and the first two have re- 
viewed at evening services in the church. We 
must keep our ideals high and go right on with 
our work, helping and encouraging people as 
we Can. 

There is one fact that, it seems to us, we as 
ministers should impress upon our people. “We 
must hold unbroken our own line. There is a 
tendency at such times to say, ‘The important 
organizations at this hour are those of war- 
relief and preparation; the pressure is so great 
for these practical causes that others must get 
along without my help.’ That is to confess our- 
selves beaten before we begin. Only one atti- 
tude is possible to brave and far-seeing men 
and women: to say, ‘At any cost we will main- 
tain that which we have already builded. The 
many years of sacrifice and slow development 
must not be wasted. The ideal must not be 
sacrificed to any emergency.’ That attitude 
will involve sacrifice; but we expect sacrifice; 
we can hope to achieve nothing without it.” 

In this number we will do our best to suggest 
methods that can be used to advantage not only 
during July but continuously. 

* * * 

We are continually in receipt of letters that 
tell us of the value of our department to pastors 
in active service. We appreciate these very 
much and desire to acknowledge them here. 


Send us more of your printed matter, lists of 
sermon topics and accounts of your work. Send 
everything intended for the Methods Depart- 
ment to the editor here, 73 South 15th Street, 
San Jose, California—E. A. King. 


HAVE A SANE AND PATRIOTIC FOURTH! 

Commercialized pleasure seeks to make a 
noisy and financially profitable celebration. 
Last year in one of our cities there was a 
street fair or carnival, consisting of a lot of 
tents, booths, and “shows” with games of 
chance and wheezy music with throngs of young 
people crowding in everywhere long into the 
night. There were dances of all sorts going on 
until early morning hours! 

There was absolutely no gain for anyone ex- 
cepting the money-makers and no doubt much 
evil resulted. Promoters slipped this program 
through the city council in the name of patriot- 
ism and the lure of making “business” for the 
merchants and there was no opposition on the 
part of the church people. 

This year the ministers of this same city 
have united and their churches with them, in 
making a vigorous protest against a repetition of 
the last year’s foolishness! Churches too often 
act too late in such matters but they have a 
great deal of power and influence if properly 
organized. 

We hope the readers of this department will 
propose some constructive worthwhile and ade- 
quate Fourth of July program for the towns 
and cities where they live. It is our oppor- 
tunity this year especially. 


HAVE A FLAG RAISING. 

All over this country churches are planting 
poles and raising flags. It is a very appropriate 
thing to do. We must be loyal and true to our 
country and we should not fall one whit be- 
hind the public school or any local organiza- 
tion. We have a whole army of young people 
under our charge and they ought not be allowed 
to think their church indifferent to the spirit of 
patriotism. 

A number of “flag raisings” have been held 
here. One Young Men’s Bible Class presented 
a pole and fiag to their church and the flag 
was raised one Sunday morning after Sunday 
School. 

Our own church managed it this way. A 
committee of young men secured subscriptions 
and purchased a splendid large flag and a fine 
tall pole. Every one co-operated in giving 
money and labor. The flag was raised on Me- 
morial Sunday morning when the Grand Army 
of the Republic and kindred societies were 
present. After the sermon on “The Meaning of 
America” every one adjourned to the front of 
the church where the following program was 
carried out. 

1. Presentation of the flag to the church. 

2. Response by the pastor for the church. 

3. Raising of the flag by member of G. A. R. 
assisted by young lady attendant. 
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4. Salute to the flag: 

“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
the Republic for which it stands—one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 


5. All sing the first and last stanza of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” led by quartet and 
the orchestra. The Sunday School also parti- 
cipated. 

Such a service is bound to have a deep and 
lasting effect upon all who attend, especially 
on the young. If you have such an event in 
your own church please send the editor an 
account of it. 


LEARN TO SING PATRIOTIC HYMNS. 


We use the above heading advisedly because 
there have been so many recent exhibitions of 
unfamiliarity with our great national hymns. 
When audiences are asked to sing “America” 
without music books they start in bravely on 
the first stanza, flounder about with the rest 
except most of them can come in strong on the 
last stanza. When we come to “The Star 
Spangled Banner” it is even worse! What is 
needed in many churches is a rehearsal of these 
great hymns until everybody can sing them any- 
where without notes or printed words. 


HOW TO HELP THE BOYS IN CAMP. 

A great problem is on our hands now to safe- 
guard the thousands of boys and young men 
who are concentrating in the army training 
camps. The president of the United States has 
requested the Y. M. C. A. to undertake this 
service and we know of no better agency. As 
ministers and churches we ought to co-operate 
with this Association in every way possible. 
Dr. John R. Mott is our great religious general 
and he has seen the need clearly and ade- 
quately. Dr. Mott’s plan is as follows: 

“With the first National Draft of 1,000,000 
young men for the new army, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is confronted with the 
enormous and imperative task of providing am- 
ple facilities for their social, physical and spir- 
itual needs in mobilization camps, concentration 
centers, and even in their expeditions across 
the sea. 1000 secretaries and 200 buildings 
must be provided and equipped immediately if 
we are to save thousands of these young men 
and from perils more deadly than bullets and 
shrapnel of the enemy. 

“The National Fund is $3,000,000. The entire 
sum will provide five secretaries for each bri- 
gade of 5,000 men and permit them to carry on 
a social service and religious program—which 
means safeguarding the soldier boy from the 
perils of loneliness, homesickness and the lure 
of the ‘bright lights.’ Y. M. C. A. building for 
each brigade will cost from $2,500 to $5,000 and 
will serve as a social center.” 

This kind of work is intensive Christian ser- 
vice and its results may be made far reaching. 
The Y. M. C, A. has had adequate experience in 
Europe and in this country on the Mexican bor- 
der. It is the most worth while agency for the 
salvation of our men and we should work for 
it and through it. 

In connection with this work we should now 
recall all that has been said about the plague 
of vice that so often accompanies the army 
camps. Any one who desires the facts may 
write to the secretaries of the Army and Navy 


at Washington and they will furnish facts and 


figures. 
plate but it is a real danger. 


for this task so we commend it heartily. Let 


us do all we can for our soldier boys and our || 


sailor lads. 
A TELLING INVITATION CARD. 


The following card, in red, black and blue | 
on a white surface comes from Mitchell, South | 


Dakota. This card, like hundreds of others 


that come to us, carries no name of the city or | 


town from which it comes. Every piece of lit- 


erature that goes out from any church should | 
carry such information even though it is in- | 


tended for local use only. Such cards often 
stray away leaving no trail behind. 


WINNING THE GREAT WAR 
WITH FOOD 
if Is the Subject at the 


Presbyterian 
Church 


Sunday Evening 
8:00 O’clock 


Come and bring your friends 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR CHRISTIAN WORK 
IN ARMY CAMPS. 


It may be that some young minister or theo- 
logical student or Christian worker may desire 
to engage in this special line of army service 
during the time of the war, but does not feel 
equipped for the work. 


The International Y. M. C. A. College of 
Springfield, Mass., is now prepared to train men 
for this particular line of endeavor. The course 
offered is as follows: 

I. Army Association Camp Work. Arthur 
Rudman. One period daily. 

This will include lectures on the United 
States Army, organization and promotion of re- 
ligious, social, physical and educational work 
among soldiers. 


II. Personal Work. Professor Henry B. 
Wright. Two weeks. 
III. Organization of Religious Work. Arthur 


Rudman, assisted by G. A. Reeder and E. W. 
Hearne. 

IV. Hygiene. Dr. F. N. Seerley. Two weeks. 

This will cover instruction in sex and temper- 
ance hygiene with a view to fitting men for 
personal work. 

VY. Teacher Training. 
period daily. 

This course covers instruction in the use of 
the Bible and the fundamental principles of 
teaching. 

VI. Association History and Principles. Pro- 
fessor Ralph L. Cheney. One period daily. 

VII. The History of the War. Professor H. 
M. Burr. Six lectures. 

VIII. Plays and Games. 
Berry. 

This course seeks to enable the student to 


Eral F. Zinn. One 


Professor Elmer 
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It is a terrible condition to contem- || 
The Y. M. C. A. jj 
knows the facts, knows how to deal with the | 
young men. We know of no other agency fitted | 


oe 


organize and promote outdoor recreation among 
soldiers. 

IX. Military Drill. 
Minor. 

X. Normal Practice. 
hours per week. 

This work will be done evenings and on Sun- 
days in the military camps. 

XI. The personal life of the employed officer 
will be discussed in addresses before the whole 
body of students. Messrs. Brockman, Wilder, 
Hearne and others. 

This course is open to two classes of students 
—first, students assigned for training by the 
War Work Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations and second, students who 
come upon their own responsibility. The col- 
lege cannot guarantee appointments in army 
Association work for men who take this course. 
Students should take a physical examination 
before coming to Springfield as only men in 
good vigorous, physical condition will be per- 
mitted to remain. 

Such men must be twenty years of age or 
over and have already shown ability in Chris- 
tian work among boys and young men. Each 
applicant must be satisfactorily recommended 
by a man who knows the requirements of the 
secretaryship or the physical directorship of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Appli- 
cants must have had a high school education 
or its equivalent. 

Applications should be sent to Ralph L. Ches- 
ney, director of the secretarial course, Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Lieutenant John B. 


Arthur Rudman. Five 


GET THIS REEL IF YOU CAN. 


If you have a moving picture machine in your 
ehurch get the two reel story entitled “The 
Birth of the Star Spangled Banner.” We have 
recently had it and it is very good. It can be 
had on the Pacific Coast through The Atlas 
Educational Film Co., 821 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


A BASKETFUL OF LITTLE BOOKS. 


We are pleased to tell you of some little books 
worth while that have recently come to our 
desk. They are “Who is Jesus Christ?” by 
Charles R. Brown. It is an address delivered 
at Northfield. (Pilgrim Press, Boston & Chi- 
cago, 15c.) “Why I Believe in Immortality,” by 
Frank M. Sheldon. (Pilgrim Press, 25c.) “Ad- 
ventures in Faith,” by C,. K. Ober. (Associa- 
tion Press, N. Y.) “Religious Education for 
the Coming Social Order,” by Wm. G. Ballan- 
tine. (Pilgrim Press, 25c.) 


A BUNCH OF SAMPLES FROM A CHURCH 
PRINTERY. 


The other day a generous looking envelope 
came to our desk containing more than forty 
pieces of printed matter in black and red and 
green. They came from Rev. C. E. Van der 
Maaten, of Mitchell, S. D., pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church there. The collection is a very 
interesting one because it covers so many dif- 
ferent phases of church work. The secret of it 
is that he has a printing press in his church 
and can, therefore, put out all this sort of 
thing at a comparatively small eost. He is 
able to use two colors and this always makes 


anything printed so much nicer. We would ap- 
preciate it very much if any of our readers 
who have printeries in their churches would 
send us samples of their work. 


HOW TO WORK UP A CHURCH PICNIC. 


Churches and Sunday Schools often have 
their annual picnics in July. Mr. J. Fink 
Giboney, Superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Sunday School, Spokane, Washington, is a “live 
wire.” He is all the time getting up something 
unique. The following poster is one of his 
inventions, issued two weeks previous to the 
date of the picnic: 


PICNIC BOOSTER 


ISSUED FOR TWO SUNDAY’'S BY THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. IN THE 
INTEREST OF ITS ANNUAL CHURCH AND SCHOOL PICNIC 


_ July 20, 1916 No. 1 


WHERE IS IT 


At Liberty Lake, “Spokane’s Inland Seasbore," seventeen miles east of Spokane, 
on the Spokane & Inland Railroad. 


WHEN IS IT 


Tuesday—All Day—July 20th. At 9:30 o'clock sharp a special tral, filled with 
jolly Presbyterians and their friends, wearing bushels of smiles and sunshine, 
wil leave the Terminal Building.Depot, corner of Main avenue and Lincoln 
street, for Sunny Old Liberty Lake,- Tickets will be on sale at the depot. 

Round Fare: Adults, 50 cents; children under 12, 25 cents. You are asked to be 
at the station by 9:15. Return tickets good on any train, Returning, the 
apecial train will leave the lake about 6 o'clock. 


WHO MAY GO 


You, All members of the Church and Congregation, with their friends. All mem- 
bers of the Scbool are expected to go. A special and cordia) favitation Is 
extended to parents who are not members of the Church or School to accom- 
pany their children. 


WHAT SHALL I TAKE 


A Light Heart and Heavy Basket. If you are in doubt as to what co put in your 
basket, ask Mrs. Joe Neill, phone number Main 969. A committee will take 
charge of you and your basket when you reach the famous Hallelujah Hill. 
Don't forget your bathing suft and camera, and remember to hold on as you 
“go around Cradle Curve, and by ail means get off when thé train stops at 
Sunbeam Siding. 


TOOT! TOOT! ALL ABOARD 


Vol. 1. 


SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS. — 
S. S. Estey. 


God’s Athletes: Who and What Are They? 
The Motto of God’s Athletes. 

The Fearlessness of God’s Athletes. 

The Athlete’s Unseen Helper. 

What God’s Athletes Live For. 

How Some Fail to be God’s Athletes. 
What God’s Athletes Feed On. 


SR GA ee 


TEACH A BIBLE CLASS THIS SUMMER, 


We have just begun a new Adult Bible Class 
that meets at the Sunday School hour. Its 
chief point of interest is that we are using 
Fleming H. Revell’s paper covered “The Acts 
of the Apostles.” This is a reprint from the 
Twentieth Century New Testament and costs 
only five cents a copy. The class is much in- 
terested in the translation and finds it easy to 
use such small but attractive books. The gen- 
eral theme of study is “The History of the 
Christian Church,” and it is our plan to con- 
tinue the history even after concluding the 
“Acts.” It is a very rewarding experience for 
any minister. 


HAVE A LUTHER ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

There is a general interest all over the coun- 
try this year in the Reformation celebration. 
We have had a union service here in the inter- 
est of Luther and what he did for the world. 
The speaker was the Rev. S. P. Long, of Mans- 
field, Ohio. Most of the Protestant ministers 
of the city took part. Such meetings help unify 
the religious spirit of the community, and in 
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this particular case reveal the common source 
of the principles of most of our churches today. 


There has recently come to us a 
copy of “Luther in the Light of. Recent 
Research,” by Heinrich Bohmer, of Marburg 
University. It is published by The Christian 
Herald, New York. It is a book of 318 pages in 
large type and concludes with 89 pages of pic- 
tures and index. These last pages are called 
“A Pictorial Life of Luther.” 


Readers of this magazine will be interested 
in chapter VII of “A Guide to the Study of the 
Christian Religion,’ published recently by the 
University of Chicago. This particular chapter 
is “The Protestant Reformaton.” Sixty-eight 
pages are devoted to this theme, including a 
fine bibliography. 

We believe that there are many advantages 
to be secured in making a special feature of 
this anniversary. The Missionary Education 
Movement has a stereopticon lecture on “The 
Monk Who! Moved the World.” It may be had 
for $2.00 rental. 


CHURCH DAYS. 

It is very popular among churches now to 
have a series of “days’’ devoted mainly to one 
theme. We select the following from a calen- 
dar that prints a list of eighteen special days: 
“Critics’ Day,” “Teachers’ Day,’ “Communion 
Day,” “Old Folks’ Day,” “Business Men’s Day,” 
“Farmers’ Day,’ “Automobile Day,” ‘Voters’ 
Day,” “Saints’ Day,” “Sinners’ Day,” “City Day,” 
sceay Wayne 


HOW TO BRING MEMBERS INTO THE 
CHURCH. 

The following outline of a campaign to bring 
in new members into the local church is the 
best one we have ever seen. It is taken from a 
pamphlet called, “Pushing the Program,” is- 
sued by the “Tercentenary Commission,” 14 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass.: 

1. Install a live Committee on Evangelism. 

2. Make out a list of possible candidates for 
church membership, including the following: 

(a) Persons in families one or more of whose 
members are in the church. 

(b) Scholars in the Sunday School over 
twelve who are not church members. 

(c) Members of the congregation who have 
not united with the church. 

(d) Unchurched persons in the community 
who have friends in the church and all 
others who seem in any way within its 
reach. 

3. Personal interviews concerning church 
membership by the pastor with every person on 
the above list. 

4. Institute “Win One More Fellowship,” or 
some form of personal evangelism, such as 
groups of five for winning the same friend. 

5. Enlistment especially of the Sunday 
School teachers in the effort to direct their pu- 
pils’ thoughts toward definite decision to accept 
and follow Christ. 

6. Get the Spirit of evangelism into all ser- 
mons. 

7. Make all the life and services of the 
church focus on the matter of personal rela- 
tionship to Christ, and study to provide fre- 
quent opportunities for definitely entering the 
Christian life. 


8. Hold a “church mission” during the year, 
calling in a neighboring pastor to aid or, where 
circumstances so suggest, an evangelist. (Write 
the National Council for leaflet on “The Church 
Mission.’’) 

9. Make the annual “pastor’s class” one of 
the important features of the church life. 


10. Distribute leaflets among church mem- 
bers on the subject of evangelism. 

11. Redouble effort to follow up members 
who remove from the community and to see 
that they take their letters and unite elsewhere. 

12. Call for and encourage requests for 
prayer in the meetings of the church. 


PIRNT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR. 
Three Kinds. 

It has been said that there are three kinds 
of people in our churches today. The rowboat 
people, who always need to be pushed, and 
pulled, and urged along; the sailboat people, 
who go only when there is a favorable wind; 
and the steamboat people, who go along bravely 
and steadily whatever the wind or weather. 
In which class are you? 


HELPS IN THE STUDY OF “PAUL.” 

The Association Press, New York, has pub- 
lished three small art leather pocket editions 
of “The Christian According to Paul,’ by John 
T. Harris; “A Life At Its Best,” by Edwards- 
Cutler, and “Paul in Every-Day Life,’ by John 
A. Adam. They cost only fifty cents each, and 
would make fine vacation reading or would 
serve as text books in a young men’s Bible 
class. 


BOOST THE PRAYER MEETING. 


Here is a good item for your calendar, taken 
from “The Christian Builder,’ Macon, Ga.: 

“Boss, I broke down.” The old darkey was 
standing by his wagon on High street. There 
it was, wheel caved in, the load was a little 
too much for it and the inevitable happened. 

Immediately our mind went to applying that 
breakdown and the preventative measures, to 
our mid-week service as a preventative in our 
life to keep us from having a spiritual break- 
down. 

We really believe that you will find this true 
—you can go along through the rest of the week 
better if you will attend these services we are 
having every Wednesday night. Those little 
frets and worries, the adverse things, the lone- 
some moments—they will bear down less on 
you if you will get under the influence of these 
meetings. 


TO ENCOURAGE PARTICIPATION. 


The following is adapted from “Men of Day- 
ton,” and would be good to print for your 
church: 

Do Something 

I’ll be the man to make the new members of 
the church feel at home. 

To watch for the timid folks and encourage 
them. 

To introduce myself to the stranger. 

To be a committee of one on personal work, 
as I understand it. 

To count the church as a chance to invest 
myself for the good of others. 
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To face the music, even when I don’t like the 
tune. 


To remember that, though the church may 
be the wheel, I am the cog, and it cannot get 
on well without me. 


HAVE A “REQUEST” SUNDAY. 


A splendid suggestion comes to us from 
Farnhamville, Iowa. In a little paper published 
by the Congregational church there is this 
item: 

This is “Request Sunday.” Any sermon that 
you have heard the pastor preach, or any song 
selection rendered by the choir and you would 
like to hear again, let us know about it for this 
Sunday. All requests must be in not later than 
January 28th. The success of this day de- 
pends upon you. Don’t be backward in inaking 
your request. 


Why not plan such a day in your church? 
If you do please send us an account of your 
experience. 


A WELL EQUIPPED CHURCH. 


Mayflower Church, Pacific Grove, California, 
is a very interesting plant. Rev. Burton Palmer, 
D. D., is the pastor. We were there the other 
day and inspected the department of religious 
education. We were deeply impressed with the 
splendid equipment already for weekly use. 
The room is a square one with a gallery on 
three sides. There are sliding doors to sep- 
arate the room from the main auditorium. 
Around the large school room both upstairs 
and down are large and pleasant class rooms. 
Each one has a window. We noted that each 
room had a rug on the floor, a table and chairs, 
a blackboard, a large clearly printed map, and 
there were pictures on the walls. 


In the main room near the presiding plat- 
form were a large blackboard and a complete 
“nest” of maps on rollers ready for use. Be- 
side the desk was a flag fastened upright in a 
large wooden disk on the floor. At the right 
of the platform was the Sunday School flag 
with red cross, bearing the motto, “By This 
Sign Conquer,” intertwined with a flag of the 
same size—the Stars and Stripes. 


Hanging on the wall near these flags were 
two shields bearing salutes, one to “our coun- 
try,” the other to Christ as leader of the 
Christian hosts. There was also the flag of 
California indicating state as well as national 
loyalty. There was also a string of the flags 
of the nations in the rear of the room. In the 
rear, in the gallery, was a fine stereopticon 
ready for instant use. The windows are easily 
darkened so that pictures may be shown in the 
daytime. Pictures are used very frequently 
for educational purposes before the whole 
school. 

The chairs are common wooden chairs, but 
on the back of each is a wide rack for books 
and papers. It is a long time since we have 
seen so complete and workable a plant. We 
understand that the superintendent, Mr. S. W. 
Mack, has worked out this plan after years of 
experience, and we are sure he would be glad 
to answer any questions you care to ask him, 
but be sure to enclose postage for reply. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF WELLINGTON, 
KANSAS. 
Rev. H. W. Hunter. 
(A series of topics chosen by referendum vote 
of the people.) 
“The Man Who Sings at His Work.” 
“The Woman Who is Always Wanted.” 
“The Man Who Disappoints His Future.” 
“The Woman of the Home.” 
“The Man Who Sees Too Far.” 
“The Woman of the Streets.” 
“The Man Who Cannot See Far Enough.” 
“The Woman of No Importance.” 


LIFE SAVING FOR THE SUMMER TIME. 

It is startling to know that a life is lost by 
drowning in the United States and Canada every 
hour of the day! Between 6,000 and 7,000 lives 
are lost annually by drowning. This is more 
than enough men every two months to man our 
largest warship! Mr. George BH. Goss has pre- 
pared a wonderfully helpful book entitled ‘Life 
Saving,” containing over sixty photographic 
illustrations. It is published by the Associa- 
tion Press, New York, at presumably fifty cents. 
Great book for camp life or use in classes of 
boys or young men. 


CONSECRATED “AUTOS.” 


The following item is taken from “Lutheran 
Tidings,” Boulder, Colo. Why not keep this 
item, on your calendar all summer? 

A suggestion to the owners of automobiles— 
and their number is rapidly increasing: Con- 
secrate your cars to the Lord’s service by bring- 
ing the sick and the feeble, the infirm and the 
aged to church. Many such are deprived of the 
privileges of the sanctuary for want of a con- 
veyance. 


A MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

In the church paper of the Presbyterian 
Church of Spokane, Washington, we find a 
most interesting item. It seems that a com- 
mittee had been studying the missionary edu- 
cation problem of the school and made the fol- 
lowing report: 

1st. That a new department be introduced 
into the Bible School to be known as the Mis- 
sionary Department. 

2nd. That a committee of five be appointed 
by the superintendent to outline and execute a 
policy for this department. 

3rd. That a suitable room be secured in which 
a library and equipment be installed. 

A few months later a Missionary Department 
was organized consisting of five persons. They 
adopted a working policy which is the thing 
we wish especially to present here. It is as 
follows: 

1st. That a room be secured to be known as 
the Missionary Room. 

2nd. That a missionary library be started. 

3rd. That missionary material such as maps, 
pictures, curios, etc., be collected and classi- 
fied for class use in presentation of graded 
course missionary lessons. 

4th. That the Beginners’ and Primary De- 
partments, and every class in the Junior, Inter- 
mediate and Senior Departments be urged to 
adopt a missionary to whom they may send 
surplus Sunday School material. 
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5th. That these classes be taught to pray 
for their missionary. 

6th. That every department use a mission- 
ary thought in the opening exercises. In the 
Junior, Intermediate, Senior and Adult depart- 
ments the line of thought will follow a different 
missionary every three months. 

Any church can do this sort of thing, and we 
hope many of our brethren will plan such a 
work this coming fall when the new season’s 
work begins. 


POSTER-CALENDAR ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

At Windsor, Conn., the Methodist church puts 
out a most unique “Summer Sunday Evening” 
program. It is printed on a large cardboard 
on which appear two full printed calendars of 
June and July. Opposite the June calendar are 
given the dates and subjects of the sermons, 
and the same is done for the July sermons. 
The card has a hole at the top so the card 
may be hung on the wall of every home. This 
is one of the best announcement plans we have 
ever seen. a 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD. 

Series of Sunday evening sermons by Rev. 
H. W. Tiffany, in the light of revelation and 
science: 

The Beginning of the Universe. 

The Beginning of Order. 

Day One—The Beginning of Light. 

Day Two—The Beginning of the Atmosphere. 

Day Three—The Beginning of Dry Land and 
First Plants. 

Day Four—The Beginning of the Luminaries. 

Day Five—The Beginning of Lower Animals. 

Day Six—The Beginning of Higher Animals 
and Man. 


“CALLING” REMINDER. 

The calendar of the Presbyterian Church, 
Sturgis, Michigan, prints a blank on its calen- 
dar like this: 
Please call on 


i i ry 


(name) 
(Street address) 
(Note)—Indicate on the blank line above the 
reason for the call, such as: sickness, recent 
death, new people, prospective members, at- 
tendants, children in Sunday School, feeling 
aggrieved or neglected, ready for work, ete. 


Ce ee er rd 


RPSL OC Seder eecrneoevrrsrecscns sievresscuwercse 


(Name of person making request) 

It is of special interest to note that the per- 
son making the request must write his name 
also. No “request” should be considered gen- 
uine without this guarantee. 


BENEVOLENCES. 
An Acrostic by Rey. H. C. Shipley, Odessa, Del. 
B is for Blessings to others we give; 
E is for Everyone, so may we live. 
N is the Time; we must give Now. 
E is for Everywhere—new fields to plow. 
V is for Valor, great souls possess, 
O is for Others, we see in distress. 
L is for Love, it links lives together. 
E is for Each one to “whomsoever.” 
N is for Needy, they are asking us now. 
C is for Christ, whose life shows us how. 
E is for Eager the call is quite clear. 
S is for Salvation too far and too near. 
Benevolences—Denying myself for love to 


ENLIST. 


An interesting letter and card comes to ij) 
from Longmont, Colorado. The minister, Mo} 
roe Markley, sent out a letter to his people e}} 
closing an “Enlistment card,” giving certa})\ 
definite “tasks,” or opportunities for servi 
The card is like many published in this dd 
partment, but the letter is different. We pri 
that in full: | 

| 
| 


Dear Friend: 


Are you willing to Enlist? 
Enlist for what? | 


For a Campaign of Increased Efficiency il 
every department of work in the Longmo 
Congregational Church. | 

I am counting on you, and am enclosing tw¢ 
Enlistment Cards. On these cards please place} 
a mark (X) after each activity in which you 
are already engaged and each new line of serv: 
ice for which you are willing to enlist. 


Then sign both cards, retaining one for ref- 
erence, and giving the other to me next Sun-} 
day at our Big Church Rally Service. (If im- 
possible to atend that service, kindly mail the 
card to me.) 


It will be a fine thing to have our work sys- 
tematized, and our workers classified. Don’t) 
you really think we all can do a little more} 
than we have been doing? Then mark as many 
kinds of service as you can faithfully assume— 
and don’t leave the hardest work for some one 
else. 


We have special need for volunteers for Nos. | 
18, 14, 15, 16-and 17. There should be more 
pupils and more teachers in the Sunday School. 
Every young person should belong to the C. H. 

Study the card carefully and prayerfully. 
Then enlist for a larger and more consecrated 
service. 

If I can help you in any way, at any time, | 
command me. / 

, 
| 


AN AID TO MISSIONARY WORK. 

Our Western readers who have always been | 
handicapped in the use of the Missionary Hdu- 
cational Movement material (because of long 
distance from New York) will be glad to know 
that two depositories have been opened in Cali- 
fornia, one in Los Angeles (1101 Wright & Cal- 
lender Bldg.), and one in San Francisco (417 
Market St.) It is established to supply the 
churches of all denominations on the west 
coast with missionary literature of all kinds, 
maps, charts, mission study helps, lantern 
slides, costumes and curios from mission 
lands, ete., etc. 

The movement exists to help our readers 
solve their missionary problem. Write for 
catalogue and let the organization help you 
develop the missionary spirit in your church. 


TAKING NOTICE OF VISITORS. 

The Presbyterian Church at Mitchell, South 
Dakota, uses a “follow-up card” for visitors. 
It is a fine idea. When the minister sees a new 
face at church he gets the name and address 
and sends the following message printed on a 
post card: 

Dear Friend: 


We were glad to have you present with us in 


others, as Jesus denied himself for love of me. our church services on Sunday. 
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We hope you found them helpful and that it 
will be possible for you to worship with us 
again—this coming Sunday, and regularly. The 
fellowship will be mutually helpful. 

Yours sincerely, 


“EMERGENCY HELPS” FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The Fort Washington Presbyterian Church, 
of New York City, publishes the following 
“emergency helps” on its calendar. Perhaps 
some of our brethren would like to do the 
same: 

When in trouble or sorrow, read John 14; 
Psalm 126. 

When men fail you, read Psalm 27. 

When you have sinned, read Psalm 51. 

When you worry, read Matthew 6:19-34. 

When in sickness, read Psalm 41. 

Before church service, read Psalm 84. 

When you are in danger, read Psalm 91. 

When you have the blues, read Psalm 34. 

When God seems far away, read Psalm 139. 

When you are discouraged, read Isaiah 40. 

When you are lonely or fearful, read Psalm 
23; Luke 15. 

When you forget your blessings, read Psalm 
103. 

When your faith seems failing, read Hebrews 
ine 

When you want courage, read Joshua 1. 

When the world seems bigger than God, read 
Psalm 90. 

When you want rest and peace, read Matthew 
11:25-30. 

When you want Christian assurance, read Ro- 
mans 8. 

When looking for happiness, 
sians 3. 

If you have not accepted Christ, read John 
3:16. 

When you leave home for travel, read Psalm 
121. 

When you grow bitter or critical, read 1 Co- 
rinthians 13. - 

When you think of investments, read Mark 
10:17-31. 

For Paul’s rules on how to get along with 
men, read Romans 12. 

For a great invitation and opportunity, read 
Isaiah 55. 

Follow Psalm 119:11 and hide some of these 
in your memory. 


read Colos- 


NOTIFICATION OF MEMBERSHIP. 


At Blairstown, N. J., the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has a way of dignifying church mem- 
bership. When a name is accepted the pastor 
mails a printed card like this: 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Stewards 
you were recommended to be received as a full 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Please be present on Sunday morning, March 
4th. 

Mail me this card at once with the three fol- 
lowing questions answered: 

Do you desire to join as a full member? ...... 
Did you read carefully “The Beautiful 

Gate of the Church?” 

Have you been baptized? ............++2 seeeee 
Your Pastor, 


eee eee ner ere reese coerce 


Blairstown, N. J., 


SATURDAY NIGHT STREET MEETINGS. 

The following “news item” is very suggestive 
and we pass it along for our brethren: 

The churches of Clinton, Wis., Methodist, 
Baptist, and Congregational, have been render- 
ing a service in the community this summer 
which is unique and of great value. The three 
pastors have united in holding on Saturday 
nights a street meeting down town, when the 
people from the surrounding country for miles 
around are always in the village for shipping. 

A male quartette sings a song, standing on 
the sidewalk, and by the time two songs have 
been sung a goodly crowd has gathered. One 
of the ministers steps out and recites a pas- 
sage of Scripture and offers a very brief prayer. 
Then a short address on a straight-from-the- 
shoulder gospel theme, another song, one more 
brief address and the service lasting but twen- 
ty-five or thirty minutes is over. A big crowd 
has been listening to both address and do not 
seem in a hurry to leave. It is hoped it will 
sow much good seed before the summer is over. 
The pasicrs of these three churches work to- 
gether all the time doing fine team-work. 


HYPHENATED CHRISTIANS. 


The pursuit of the impossible has always 
been extremely fascinating. The search for the 
philosopher’s stone, the squaring of the circle, 
the secret of perpetual motion, the mystery of 
the fourth dimension have engaged an inordi- 
nate amount of human ingenuity and effort. 
The most conspicuous attempt in this line at 
the present time is the struggle to maintain a 
split patriotism, and to be loyal to two govern- 
ments at the same time. Everybody knows that 
it cannot be done. 

“No man can serve two masters.” No citizen 
may maintain a divided allegiance. No poli- 
tician can belong to both parties. No Christan 
can reduce life to fractions, and divide between 
Sundays and week days, between things secular 
and things spiritual, between service in the 
church and service outside the church, or be a 
Church-Man uptown and a World-Wise-Man 
in Wall Street.—Selected. 


LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
No. 6. 

We have been reproducing a small pamphlet 
prepared for pastor’s classes by a committee of 
Congregational ministers in Seattle. Rev. R.S. 
Osgood wrote most of it. It is one of the best 
“courses” we have ever seen. This month we 
print the last instalment. Any pastor who 
would like copies of the pamphlet for class use 
may get them from Rev. John H. Matthews, 
Plymouth Church, Seattle, at five cents per 
copy. 

The last lesson is entitled: 

Working Together Toward the True Life. 

1. Can one live the true life all by himself? 
John 15:5; Phil. 4:13; Heb. 10:23-25. 

2. When is it easier to do right and to keep 
from doing wrong—when you are alone or 
when you are in good company? Psa. 91:1; 
Psa. 23; Matt. 28:18-20; Eph. 4:25 (see 1 Cor. 
12:12-31). 

3. Does it make it any easier to do right if 
one knows that there are others working with 
him? 1 Kings 19:1-18 (specially vs. 14, 18). 
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4. Then ought we not join the church for the 
help it will be to us in doiug right and the 
protection against doing wrong? Prov. 11:14; 
26:6. 


5. Can one accomplish most by working 
alone or by working with others? Lev. 26:8; 
Deut. 32:30; Acts 2:1-4; Mark 3:138-19. 


6. Why can we accomplish more by working 
together than by working separately? 1 Cor. 
12:4-12. 

7. Would you like tc live where there was 
no church? Gen. 13.10-1z. 


8. What benefits does a siurch bring? 
122 (specially vs. 6 and 9). 


9. Then ought not one join the church for 
the greater good he can do by belonging to it? 
Josh. 24:14-15; Isa. 6:8; Luke 2:41-52 (specially 
vs. 49). 


Psa. 


“TALENT” METHOD OF RAISING MONEY. 


How 700 Lincoln pennies grew inte $175 in 
a year was related at a Methodist Sunday 
School in Frankfort, Ind., some time ago. The 
school wishes a new chapel, and the superin- 
tendent conceived of an idea to test the prac- 
ticability of the “Parable of the Talents.” On 
Lincoln Sunday a year ago he distributed 700 
pennies among the 700 pupils, who were told 
to increase the amount as much as possible dur- 
ing the coming year. 


He proportioned these pennies to the classes 
from the beginners to the adult classes, accord- 
ing to age and size of the class, with the aim 
that every regular attendant should receive one. 
The pennies were placed in small bags made 
of red, white and blue bunting. It was left te 
the discretion of the teachers of the Adult De- 
partment as to how they should be used. Most 
of the adults made individual efforts. On Lin- 
coln Sunday this year the classes and pupils 
were called upon to make their report. 


One class composed of 67 young women re- 
ported having made $31.37 from the sixty-seven 
pennies. Another class turned in $26.69 and 
the Home Department $25. The intermediate 
and adult classes used various means of mak- 
ing the increase. Some retained the penny and 
invested it. Others took the total number of 
pennies they received a week and returned the 
earnings. Many women and girls did baking. 
Some invested in eggs and chickens. One little 
tot in the primary department bought an egg 
and hatched a chicken, raised it and sold it for 
a dollar. Another boy bought a penny’s worth 
of white corn; his mother made it into hominy, 
which he sold, realizing forty cents. Ancther 
girl bought popcorn with her penny and real- 
ized $1 from the sale of popped corn. 


Many young women returned from a capital 
of thirty-five cents as much as $1.50 or $2. 
Girls made candy and popcorn balls and sold 
them. One invested in darning cotton and 
darned stockings. The superintendent, who 
conceived the idea, in telling about the plan, 
says: “I think the plan a good one in many 
ways. It stimulates a legitimate rivalry be- 
tween the classes. It teaches the boys and girls 
a lesson in financiering. It shows people what 
can be done with small things by persistent 
efforts. It seemed a little harder for the young 


men to finance this proposition than the young 
ladies, but the plan worked so well that we are, 
going to try it another year. This fund will be: 
used for the building of a new chapel.” 


A BAD SUSPICION. 


Perhaps the briefest funeral oration ever 
delivered was that of an old negro of Missis- 
sippi over the body of another of his race who 
had borne a very bad reputation. Lifting his 
hat and looking down upon the coffin, the old 
fellow said in solemn funeral tones: “Sam 
Viser, yo’ is gone. We hopes yo’ is gone whar 
we ’spects yo’ hain’t.” 


The Rev. H. P. Blunt, pastor First Baptist 
Church, Cawker City, Kansas, sends us the 
calendar of his church. At the top in good- 
sized black letters is the name of the church 
with the pictures of church and pastor. Be- 
low is the calendar pad, 9 by 12 inches. It is 
also an announcement and reminder card. Be- 
low the date figure is printed a notice of 
church meetings on that day. For example, 
from January to June Monday’s figure is fol- 
lowed by the words, Teacher Training. Thurs- 
day is Prayer Meeting all through the year. 
Two Fridays each month are given to L. A. S.— 
supposedly, Ladies’ Aid Society. There is 
space to pencil in one’s own engagements. 


fucrease Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas avd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 


FOR CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church 
by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 
We have cards for almost every occasion 
in church and Sunday School work, church 


calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday sou- 


venirs, motto cards, topic cards, birthday 
cards, class pins, novelty invitation folders, 
and lots more that you will be glad to know 


about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 
A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul Gilbert 


The Love That Counts. (651) 
1 John 3:17; Matt. 25:35; Rom. 8:17; Isa. 58:7. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may 
be about the practical value of the teachings of 
the great Russian, Leo Tolstoi, no one can ques- 
tion the noble common sense of these words, 
which Mons. Romain Rolland heard him say, 
and has recorded in his life of Tolstoi: 

The greatest modern sin is the abstract love 
of humanity, impersonal love for those who are 
—somewhere, out of sight! 

To love those we do not know, those whom 
we shall never meet, is so easy a thing! There 
is no need to sacrifice anything; and at the 
same time we are so pleased with ourselves! 
The conscience is fooled. 

No. We must love our neighbors—those we 
live with, and who are in our way and embar- 
rass us. 


An Explanation That Doesn’t Explain. (652) 
John 3:2; 19:39; Matt. 12:30; Kings 10:15. 

Cardinal Farley refused to sign the declara- 
tion of loyalty that is being presented for sig- 
natures to citizens of New York by the mayor’s 
committee on national defense. 

Cardinal Farley’s refusal to sign the declara- 
tion was explained today by Mgr. Thomas G. 
Carroll, secretary to his eminence. 

“The pledge was presented to his eminence,” 
said Mgr. Carroll. “He was one of the first 
asked to sign it. This avowal is rather bellig- 
erent in tone. It might magnify hostile senti- 
ments. 

“His eminence, prepared to back up the Pres- 
ident in case the break leads to hostilities, 
nevertheless feels that as a churchman he 
should not sign—certainly should not help— 
any movement that might foment war feeling.” 

Only the Jesuit type of mind would give birth 
to such stuff and expect to get away with it. 

Priceless Because of Its Association. (6538) 

Luke 22:19; Acts 10:41; 1 Cor. 10:16. 

I have seen a little piece of silk cloth with 
two or three spots of blood on it. The state 
of Illinois would not take a million dollars for 
that little piece of silk cloth. You cannot buy 
it. It is the most precious relic in the national 
museum at Springfield. What is it? It is a 
piece of the silk dress that the young lady wore 
when Abraham Lincoln was shot, and when she 
held his head in her lap as they tried to minis- 
ter to him, and some of his blood tricked down 
on her silk dress. The state cut out that piece 
of silk and they keep it as a relic.-—A. C. Dixon. 


Won’t You Come Back? (654) 

iead9- 15> ph: 2213, 177 Rev. 3:20; Cant. .5°2. 

The following tender appeal appeared in the 
pages of the Chicago Tribune recently: 


“Dear Helen—We miss you so and want you 
so. It doesn’t matter where you have been or 
what has happened, our arms and hearts are 
waiting for you. Won’t you come back to us, or 
let us know where we can find you? Don’t 
feel afraid of us. We are ready to forgive any- 
thing. Only come. 

“Your wondering, heart-aching family.” 

Your Saviour, my lost friend, has been mak- 
ing an appeal even more tender than that for 
you. Only come! He will receive you. 


A Palsied Will. (655) 

John 5:40; 12:40; Deut. 18:19; Luke 18:23. 

A young man in Scotland who was having 
trouble with his eyesight, consulted a specialist 
who, after examination said to him: 

“You must give up a habit that has caused 
this trouble or you will lose your eyesight en- 
tirely. Which shall it be?” 

The young man thought for a while and turn- 
ing to the physician said, “Doctor, I must give 
up my eyesight.” He had looked at his life and 
realized that his will was withered, palsied, 
dead. 

Sin Destroys Power to Escape. (656) 
Rom. 7:5; James 1:15; Hos. 13:9. 

Down in Brazil there is a serpent the venom 
of whose bite deadens the motor, but not the 
sensory, nerves. There is suffering and a con- 
sequent desire to escape from the repulsive rep- 
tile, but the power to act is paralyzed and the 
victim is helpless. 

Sin, that fatal poison of the Serpent, the 
Devil, acts in like manner on its victims, grad- 
ually destroying the will power—the ability to 
do what reason declares should be done. Every 
rejection of Jesus Christ results in added paral- 
ysis to the will to accept his salvation. 


One For Many. (657) 
John 11:50; 1 John 2:2. 

A deaf and dumb scholar once wrote on the 
slate to his teacher. “I cannot see how Jesus 
Christ should be able to die for all men.” The 
teacher, Charlotte Elizabeth, thought for a 
while how she could open his mind to the 
blessed truth; and then she went out and 
brought in a whole apron full of dead leaves 
which she put on one end of her desk; then she 
took off a diamond ring, and put it on the other 
end. The countenance of the mute scholar 
lighted up in a moment. “I see it now,” he 
wrote. “Jesus is a diamond worth more than 
all the leaves of a dead world.”—Baxendale. 


(658) 


: Cheerful Burdens. 
TOpmlszlee dass bob; 1. Pet.b26; 
In the days of King Solomon there lived a 
wise slave named Lokman. His master once 
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gave him a very bitter kind of melon; he ate 
it without making wry faces or speaking a 
word. “How was it possible for you to swallow 
so nauseous a fruit?” asked the master. Lok- 
man answered: “I have received so many 
sweets from you that it is not wonderful I 
should have swallowed the only bitter fruit 
you ever gave me.” The master was so 
charmed with this reply that he gave Lokman 
his liberty. 

We should take the gifts of our Heavenly 
Father with a smilling face—T. Guthrie. 


Consanguinity. (659) 

The following is a record published by Lin- 
coln State School, an Illinois institution, con- 
cerning the result of a marriage between first 
cousins—people who were highly respected in 
the community and both of whom were quite 
rigorous though inclined to worry over their 
cares—business and family. They were normal 
mentally, but there had been a case of insanity 
in one of the grandparents. There were 8 
children: 

C.—Hldest; epileptic idiot. 

B.—Second; a ne’er-do-well of nomadic hab- 
its; an alcoholic; in fair physical health. 

W.—Third; a dwarfish fellow, who died at 28 
years of heart disease: an alcoholic; one who 
even when well had never been able to succeed 
in a business way; high-grade moron as to in- 
telligence. 

E.—¥Fourth; rather poor physical health and 
body poorly nourished, but normal mentally. 

M.—Fifth; fair physical health but of psych- 
asthenic type; hypochondriasis. 

A.—Sixth; a moron and boy of degenerate 
habits. 

R.—Seventh; a moron who later developed 
epilepsy. 

E.—EHighth; a cerebral diplegic of moron 
type; some tendency to sexual immorality. 


Whiskey Probably Responsible. (660) 
Job 5:2; 2 Cor. 12:20; Eec. 7:9. 

An Allentown (Pa.) dispatch reports that a 
foreigner at Port Morris named Worlovekoski 
became so enraged at his little daughter that 
he cut off both of her hands because she threw 
his pay check into the fire. The child bled to 
death and her mother dropped dead when she 
found her. 

The father had just received his pay from the 
railroad company. He brought it home and 
placed it upon the table. While he was up- 
stairs the child, not knowing what the check 
was, put it into the stove. 

When Worlovekoski returned he missed the 
check and the little one pointed toward the fire. 
The father seived the child and carried her to 
a block and with an ax chopped off both her 
hands, a little above the wrists. 

It is not stated that the man was intoxicated, 
but the act is so inhuman and “just like whis- 
key,” that it is safe to assume that he was un- 
der its baleful influence. Newspapers are 
painstaking enough to report where murderers 
obtained their weapons, but are too cowardly 
to tell where they obtained their maddening 


whiskey. 
Impulsive Benevolence. (66028) 
1 John 3:16; Matt. 23:36; Jas. 2:16. 

Dr. Wm. Ashmore used to tell a story of @ 
wealthy lady who lived in much comfort, and 
awaking one morning and finding it bitterly 
cold, because the fire had gone out, said to her 
maid, “Mary, I am afraid those people in the 
alley are suffering. When you have lighted my 
fire and given me my breakfast, you may carry 
them a bucket of coal and a basket of food.” 

An hour later, when a cheerful fire blazed 
on her hearth, she said, as she sipped her hot 
coffee in bed: ‘‘Mary, you need not take any- 
thing to the people in the alley. The weather 
has moderated so much they cannot be suffering 
now.” 


Erasing the Hyphen 


Ellis Island. (661) 
They come, they come! One treads the other’s 
heel; 
And some we laugh and some we weep to see, 
And some we fear; but in the throng we feel 
The mighty throb of our own destiny. 


Outstretched their hands to take whate’er we 
give— 
Honor, dishonor, daily bread, or bane— 
Not theirs to choose how we may bid them live, 
But what we give we shall receive again. 


America, charge not thy fate to these! 
The power is ours to mold them or to mar; 
But freedom’s voice, far down the centuries, 
Shall sound our choice from blazing star to 
star! 
—C. A. Price, in Scribner’s Magazine. 


“Dago, Sheeny, Chink.” (662) 
“Dago” and “Sheeny” and “Chink,” 
“Greaser” and “Nigger” and “Jap”’— 
The devil invented these terms, I think, 
To hurl at each hopeful chap 
Who comes so far from over the foam 


To this land of his heart’s desire, 
To rear his brood, to build his home, 
And to kindle his hearthstone fire. 
While the eyes with joy are blurred, 
Lo! we make the strong man sink, 
And stab the soul with the hateful word, 
“Dago” and “Sheeny” and “Chink.” 
—Bishop Mcintyre. 


The Children Not Foreigners. (663) 
A Galician father near Winnipeg, who could 
speak English a little, was asked his son’s 
name. “Harry,” replied the father. “And 
what is your daughter called?” “Clara,” was 
the reply of the Galician. “But you are a Ga- 
lician, are you not?” was the surprised query, 
the questioner wondering at the English names. 
“Yes,” was the reply. “And your wife is a Ga- 
lician?” “Yes,” said the Galician again. “Well, 
are not your children Galicians?” asked the in- 
quisitive friend. “Well,” replied the Galician, 
“we are not raising Galicians; we are raisng 
Canadians.”—The Maritime Baptist. 
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Questions. (664) 
d Do you know that there are Indian reserva- 
tions where there is nota single missionary or 
Christian teacher? 

Do you know that a magnificent Hindu tem- 
ple has been erected in San Francisco, and that 
1,100 Hindus entered the port of Seattle in one 
year? 

Do you know that there are forty heathen 
temples under the Stars and Stripes, burning 
incense to false gods? 

Do you know that the Moslem call to prayer 
has been sounded in Union Square, New York? 

Do you know that a man on horseback can 
travel from Alberta, Canada, to the interior of 
Old Mexico, and stop every night under a Mor- 
mon roof? 


The Melting Pot. (665) 
On Monday morning a Roumanian ash man 
cleaned his cellar, and a Pole whitewashed its 
walls. A Hollander pruned his vines; a Ger- 
man plumber came to stop a leak in his bath- 
room, and this man’s helper was a Dane. He 
remembered that his cook was a Swede, and 
the waitress was a Norwegian. As he left his 
home for his office a seamstress entered to help 
his wife. She was a Belgian, and the man who 
was painting his front fence was from Switzer- 
land. He left his laundry with a Chinaman. 
Later he visited his Russian tailor, ordered 
groceries of a Welshman, meat of a Scotchman, 
and purchased his fish dinner for the next day 
at a Frenchman’s store. As he waited for an 
electric car an Italian vegetable man passed, 
while he was talking with an Irish policeman. 
The next day he bought some hardware from 
an Armenian and learned that his milkman was 
a Lapp, and his cobbler was a Hungarian. That 
evening a Philippine bellboy showed him to a 
room in a hotel, and he learned that among its 
waiters were Slovaks, Greeks and Servians. 


The Black Race. (666) 
A year or two before his death Booker Wash- 
ington said: “A short time ago I paid a visit 
to Italy, and there I observed a race that has 
heen free for hundreds of years, and yet 30 per 
cent of its people can not read or write. In 
Spain 60 per cent, and in Portugal 76 per cent, 
can not read or write. When Mr. Lincoln freed 
my race only three per cent-were literate. Now 
63 per cent can read and write.”—Michigan 
Christian Advocate. 
Foreign Missions at Home. (667) 
Years ago foreign missions meant the sailing 
of seas and long traveling of distant lands to 
give the gospel to the foreign born. Sometimes 
it does mean all that yet, but today foreign mis- 
sions are traversing distant plains, native 
mountains, boisterous seas, to come among us 
and seem to sit down under our own national 
vine and fig-tree to have a chat with us, ap- 
parently saying, “You were so long in coming 
to us that we have come to you whether you 
want us or not.” Today, it is possible to have 
foreign missions established in America. For 
in our large cities we have what they call 
“Chinatown,” “Little Italy,” and “Hungary.” 
We can no longer say with a spirit of self- 
satisfaction, “I don’t believe in foreign mis- 
sions,” for foreign mission work exists in 


America. It needs to exist for our comfort and 
their benefit. 

Listen: ‘One-third of our entire population 
is foreign born or of foreign parentage. In 
thirteen of our western states and teritories 
from fifty to sixty per cent are foreigners, and 
New England is so overrun with them (fifty-six 
different nationalities), that it is already for- 
eign missionary ground. Some of our largest 
cities contain from sixty-eight to eighty per 
cent foreigners. 

It might be good to formulate our creed 
like this: “I believe I must do something for 
foreign missions, or they will do everything 
with me.”—The Evangelical. 


Americans! (668) 

In a public school in one of our large cities 
were some five hundred boys of a dozen dif- 
ferent nationalities. A superintendent of 
schools from the Pacific coast was visiting the 
school and wished to get an estimate of the 
proportion of foreign-born and American pupils 
among the boys present. So, with note-book 
and pencil in hand, he requested all the Irish 
boys to rise. No one stirred. 

“Will the Italian boys please stand?” 

Absolute and impassive silence. 

“Will the German boys please stand?” 

No response. So he went on enumerating 
Spaniards, Greeks, Portuguese, Swedes and 
several other races whom he had been told 
were among the pupils, but with the same re- 
sult—stolid silence. Completely nonplussed, 
the superintendent turned to the principal, who 
for a moment seemed as bewildered as the 
visitor. 

Suddenly a new idea occurred to the teacher, 
and turning to the pupils asked: 

“Will every American boy present please 
rise?” 

Instantly every boy in the room jumped to his 
feet as though touched by a secret spring, 
which was literally the truth. No matter what 
the nationality of father or mother, nor even 
if they themselves were alien-born, which was 
the case with several, they were all at heart 
American boys, hugging with delight the fact 
that they were members of the grandest re- 
public on earth, proud to make known their 
allegiance and their self-confessed citizenship. 
The master with a smile turned to the visitor, 
who had caught the point, and who responded 
with enthusiasm: 

“Sir, I congratulate you. If you had taught 
them nothing else than the loyalty and patriot- 
ism their answer implies, you have builded 
better than you can ever know.”—The Christian 
Work. 


David. (669) 

David was an Indian lad who came to a mis- 
sion school of the Episcopal. Church in Dakota. 
He was lame, stupid in school and given to 
fierce outbursts of temper. He remained so 
for weeks, when one of the girls exclaimed 
one day, “Those cruel, strong Indian boys are 
all teasing one poor little sick one!” Investi- 
gation revealed that in play hours out of the 
teacher’s oversight the boys had been amusing 
themselves by teasing David to see him fly into 
one of his fits of wild and futile rage, his tor- 
mentors being easily able to keep out of the 
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reach of his crutch. An end was at once put 
to the teasing. 

Then followed the much harder task of giv- 
ing the little savages the ideal of Christian 
manliness, of teaching them that the strong 
should use their strength in caring for the 
weak. At last they were brought to see this, 
and gradually David became the object of the 
special care of the other boys. With this also 
came a wonderful change in David. He blos- 
somed out in an atmosphere of kindness. The 
fits of temper disappeared, and there followed 
a wonderful mental development. The stupid 
boy became an eager pupil and a favorite in 
the school. After some months of a happy life 
he was found ill one night, and in a few hours 
he slipped away from earth. 

The Indian children still held the supersti- 
tious dread of their tribe which made them 
abandon at once a dwelling in which a death 
had occurred. The teachers dreaded to tell the 
children what had happened, fearing an epi- 
demic of “running away.” But at morning 
prayer, David’s favorite hymn, “Jesus, Tender 
Shepherd, Hear Me,” was sung. Then one of 
the teachers told the school that in the night 


the “Tender Shepherd” had answered and 
called David to himself, and then some of the 
prayers of the burial service were read. It 
was with great relief that they heard the chil- 


dren say to each other, “Well, then, David isn’t | 


lame any more,” “I think David must be happy 
now,” “I am glad for David.” 

The teacher who tells this story of David 
in the Spirit of Missions adds: 


We, too, were “glad for David”; glad for his 


release from certain pain and an uncertain 
future; more glad that the boy who had come 
to us a few months before a sullen, embittered, 
hopeless heathen, had left us a happy, loving 
child, full of faith and hope, with a heart 
brimming over with gratitude to all who had 
befriended him; most of all, to the “Friend of 
Little Children,” to whom he had loved to sing. 
But I think our greatest joy was that the others 
had been taught through him some of the most 
important lessons in Christian living, and that 
it had been given us to help in the process. 

Harry came to me, a little awe-struck, “I 
sorry I didn’t ‘do unto’ David better.” That 
is what I, also, had been feeling. 


LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
GEORGE M. GRAHAM 


The Rest-Stone. (670) 
In India, where burdens are carried on men’s 
heads and on their backs, and not in carts and 
wagons and barrows as with us, it is customary 
to provide resting places for them along the 
roads. For this purpose stones are set up along 
the hot, dusty, and sandy ways, just the right 
height for a man to rest his burden on. There 
-he can stand till, relieved and refreshed, he is 
able to go on his way. 


A native Christian in Travancore once said 
to an English gentleman, ‘Ah! sahib, Christ is 
all my hope; Christ is my rest-stone.” The 
-words expressed very beautifully the man’s 
sense of comfort and blessing he had in his 
Saviour. 

The native Christian had many a time used 
the rest-stone by the roadside, and he was call- 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ his rest-stone. He 
had learned to know the burden of sin, and to 
feel its weight; but finding it too heavy to bear, 
he had come to the Saviour with it, had laid it 
upon him, and found rest—The Sunday At 
Home. 


Till the Sea Gives Up Its Dead. (671) 

The Experience of a Sailor in a Great Sea 
Fight.—How does one feel when the fight is 
raging fiercest, when the roar of the battle- 
ships’ guns are heard on every side, when 
shells are bursting right and left, when one 
sees great cruisers maimed and sinking before 
one’s very eyes, and knows that any moment 
may also be the last for himself? 

I had often pondered on these things ere I 
went into the great sea fight of Jutland on 
board the grand old H. M.S. “Warrior.” I had 
been on her nearly two years as an A. B., and 
was a gunner with a good record, when we got 
the signal to make ready for action with the 
enemy. Anda big cheer went up from us all as 
we heard the command. 


Need I describe the great fight? Well, I will 
only say a word or two about my personal feel- 
ings. More than one big shell hit us and crip- 
pled our fine old ship badly, but we also got 
in several splendid shots that settled the fate 
of at least three German vessels in due course. 

I can truly say I never felt any fear. Some- 
how all I seemed to ask was that the “Warrior” 
should give the foe twice as much as she got. 
And I was much excited when I saw our shells 
get right home, and watched the German ships 
sink into the foaming and dashing seas. 

Several of my mates were killed by the 
enemy’s fire which swept our decks, for at one 
period our magnificent ship had to sustain 
nearly the whole of the attack by herself, with 
the fire of a dozen German vessels concentrated 
on her for ten minutes, as it had been pre- 
viously on the “Queen Mary” and the “Inde- 
fatigable” till they had sunk. We got terribly 
battered, but the gallant ‘“Warspite” came along 
just at the right moment and interposed her- 
self most unselfishly to protect us for a time. 
Then up came our loved Sir John with his 
wonderful squadron, and the foe fled. 

We got the signal to retire and make for 
port; 
would have much difficulty in keeping up till 


she got there, the armed liner “Engadine” came | 


alongside to accompany us, so as to be at hand 


in case of necessity. A good thing for us she 


did, too! 


That evening we buried our dead after a short 
and telling service which was predominated | 


by regrets and grief for the sad loss of so 
many wo knew well and loved. There were no 
hymns or addresses, but we all felt the solem- 
nity of the scene as the chaplain uttered the 
beautiful words of the service, and there came 
sounding softly in our ears, “Till the sea shall 
give up its dead,” “In sure and certain hope 
of a glorious resurrection,” and that final mag- 


Soi 


and as it was apparent the “Warrior” | 
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nificent verse, “Therefore, my brethren, be 
steadfast, immovable, ever abounding in the 
works of the Lord, inasmuch as you kuow your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

“Not in vain in the Lord!” I actually found 
myself repeating those words again more than 
once that night! Our work had not been in 
vain, nor had theirs, either in the fight, in 
everyday duties, or in the quiet moments of 
serious thought. A great battle such as we 
had just been through, a big warship gradually 
sinking under her crew as ours was at that 
very time, will make a man think seriously if 
he can do so.—The “Sunday At Home.” 

Danger of Familiarity. (672) 

Robert Hichens, in one of his books, tells 
the story of an artist who desired to paint a 
picture to be called “The Sea Urchin.” “I 
made studies of the sea for that picture,” the 
artist said. “I had indicated the wind by the 
shapes of the flying foam. Now I wanted my 
figure, but I could not find him. Yet I was in 
a sea village among seafolks.” The children, 
he goes on to say, were browned by the sea, 
but they knew the sea too well, they were so 
familiar with it that the wonder and the 
grandeur of it never moved them. So he went 
to a London slum, and found a child who had 
never seen it. He took the child home, pictured 
the sea to him, told him of the strange voices 
that cry in the storm, of the croon of its 
lullaby as it rocks itself to sleep, and at last 
he was rewarded by seeing the wonder and 
the mystery of the sea awaken in the child’s 
eyes. 

So familiarity is itself a danger. The peo- 
ple of Nazareth were the first to reject Christ. 
The Gospel story has had its most glorious 
triumphs in lands far distant from Palestine, 
and has glowed in eyes which have never rested 
upon Galilee. Those who most frequently hear 


. the Gospel message are often most unaffected 


by it. 


World- Weary. (673) 

M. Sabatier says: “When I am weary of the 
world of toil and of pleasure, I can always 
turn to Jesus, for in him I find optimism with- 
out frivolity and seriousness without despair.” 


Asleep on Duty. (674) 

The deed is done so quietly—the little deed. 
It is so silent, so brief. It is merely a move- 
ment, a word; sometimes it is merely a glance. 
It is the scratch of a pen. The deed is done— 
done immediately and silently. There is no 
peal of thunder or avenging flash of lightning 
piercing the trees, and finding out the guilty 
soul. The deed is done. It was done and 
passed into the annexus of things without any 
sign and without any immediate result at all. 
You get up from it and you pass out. The sun 
shines, the birds are singing, the flowers 
bloom, the gentle scents of the summer are 
wafted in the breeze. It is all the same, noth- 
ing has happened; and, after taking the for- 
bidden fruit, you wipe your mouth and think 
it is past, it is done, it is forgotten. You think 
the little evil is done and over. But it is not; it 
is there; it cannot be undone. Because the 
sentence is not executed immediately it is not 


forgotten; it only waits its time. The Stoney- 
cliff lighthouse on the Channel has a revolving 
light, and one night, some time ago, the 
keeper of the lighthouse fell asleep at his 
watch, and the clockwork which revolved the 
light came to a stand. Later the lighthouse 
keeper started up and saw what had happened 
and set the clockwork going again. Then he 
peered into the night to see if any ship were 
passing. He could see nothing. He hoped 
nothing had passed at that moment, and as 
there seemed to be nothing he did not enter 
the little slip into his logbook and he tried to 
sleep. The next day he tried to forget, and the 
next day nothing happened, and the weeks be- 
gan to pass and nothing happened, and all was 
forgotten. The little incident had passed out 
of his mind and his mind was at rest. But 
four months afterwards the captain of a P. & O. 
liner was dining at Trinity House, and he 
said to the official who was close to him, 
“When did you make the Stoneycliff a fixed 
light?” “It is not a fixed light,” said the 
official. ‘‘Well,” he said, “four months ago I 
was passing down the Channel at two o’clock 
and the light was fixed.” “That is impossible,” 
said the official; and the captain eager to show 
that he was right, said, “I made a note of it, 
and I can bring my first officer and others to 
show that it was so,” and the official said, “Ah,” 
and the captain wished he could have with- 
drawn his words; he feared what might hap- 
pen. But it was too late, and the next morn- 
ing, by the first train, the inspector went down 
to dismiss the keeper of the lighthouse on the 
spot.—Robert F. Horton, D. D. 


Hope of the Nations. (675) 


It is by hope that the nation is saved and 
made. It is hope that turns a population in a 
district into a nation. A nation is the creation 
of hope; a nationality is a body of people 
animated by hope. If a nation looks back on 
the past, like China, it stagnates and disin- 
tegrates, and ceases to be a nation. If a na- 
tion like India turns its attention away from 
its future as a nation, the national. life decays 
and despairs. All that makes a nation is the 
prospect of a future, and by hope we have seen 
nations born in our own day. Italy made into 
a nation; Hungary made into a nation; the 
United States of America made into a nation; 
Germany, scattered and divided, made into a 
nation, by hope—a hope of a national life, a 
life enobling and consoling, a rich culture, a 
spiritual unity, a nation, and not merely an 
agglomeration of men. There dawns upon the 
people a hope of a nationality, they dream of 
that impulse that comes to nations, as distinct 
from the mere impulse that comes to men, and 
by that dream of the future, that longing for 
the national impulse and life, the feeling that 
men may be federated in a nation, that nations 


‘may be federated together, is the making of 


nations. By hope they are saved.—Robert F. 
Horton, D. D. 


Dewey’s Path to Honor. (676) 
When, after a long absence in the consular 


-gervice, I came home on a visit in 1898, the 


Spanish-American war was in progress. Being 
out of touch with events, I was interested in 
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getting all the inside information I could. So, 
about two months after the battle of Manila 
bay, where, in an hour, Admiral Dewey had 
won position and was acclaimed the hero of 
our people, in conversation with the late Col. 
Daniel S. Lamont, he asked: “Did you ever 
hear why Dewey happened to be near Manila 
when the war came?” Replying that I had 
had no means of knowing anything about the 
undercurrent of events, he said: ‘Well, I’ll tell 
you: 

“In March, 1897, when the McKinley ad- 
ministration came into power and it was clear 
that a war with Spain could not be much 
longer averted, George Dewey had been, for 
several years, at the head of one of the prin- 
cipal bureaus of the navy department. He 
was then in his 60th year, with two or three 
years more to serve before retirement. 

“His service had been conspicuous. He had 
instructed a good many secretaries of the navy 
of both parties, and had saved most of them 
from serious trouble and complications. I 
need scarcely insist how thoroughly he was 
equipped by character, education, training and 
experience; but it soon became evident that he 
was not to be in favor with the new regime. 
Under all the ordinary rules governing pro- 
motion he was entitled to the prize command of 
the navy, the North Atlantic Squadron. But as 
he was not over amenable to control or sug- 
gestion, this was thought by the politicians, as 
well as ambitious rivals in the department, to 
be too near home and too prominent; so this 
recognition was denied him. 


“It then ocurred to some wiseacre that the 
Asiatic Squadron was available. It was re- 
mote and, though creditable to its head, it 
was insisted that nothing ever happened there, 
which made it a very good place for shelving an 
officer either obnoxious or too capable—in other 
words, letting him down easy. As a result, 
Dewey was assigned to the command of this 
squadron and sent to the Far East. 

“Dewey had scarcely reached his station 
until the sinking of the Maine precipitated the 
war earlier than had been expected even by 
- those elements and forces that were attempt- 
ing to push our pople into the contest. The 
fateful first day of May came with George 
Dewey in command of his squadron. He was 
on the ground, and the rest is known. He was 
ready for the job, and when it was finished 
there were no more real naval honors to be 
had out of the Spanish war; hence the quarrel 
that followed about the little left-over things. 
It has seemed to me that fate played tricks 
with a good many people, but with none more 
than with the politicians, and the over-smart 
schemers in the navy, who gave George Dewey 
the chance to become a national hero in spite 
of himself and his friends, indeed, while deny- 
ing his just claims to recognition and promo- 
tion. It has always struck me as one of the 
odd, unforeseen revenges that time has a way 
of bringing in.” 

I noted these sayings at the time and, now 
that the admiral has passed away, it seems to 
me that the information and conclusions of an 
acute and observing mind, with unsurpassed 
facilities for knowing, may not be without pub- 
lic interest or value.—George F. Parker. 
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WHY NOT TRY THE MOVING PICTURE? 
A Plea By One Who Knows. 
The moving picture man of the every-night- 
in-the-week show is no more keenly alive to 
the popularity of pictures than are the heads 
of progressive Sunday School boards and other 
church workers, who realize also the educa- 
tional value of pictures and the importance of 
making all teaching graphic. Since a moving 
picture machine has been invented solely for 
home, school and church use, and the censor- 
ship of all the religious and educational films 
to be used in it has been given to one of our 
leading denominational boards, the field that is 
opening up for social workers is well nigh un- 
limited. 


All of the church societies could have the 
use of the picture machine either to illustrate 
the Bible lessons; to educate the children and 
young people by instructing them, in pictures, 
on current events, the making of our country’s 
products and great scenes in history; to amuse 
them. with wholesome humor in lively action; 
and to make missionary meetings interesting 
in a way that never has been tried before, pro- 
jecting one’s self into a country across the sea 
or into a little known part of one’s own coun- 
try and becoming familiar “on the spot” with 
the customs and needs of other peoples. Imag- 
ine the impression made by seeing in moving 
pictures the stories of the Good Samaritan and 
the Ten Virgins. 


Don’t you think that the boys and girls 
might like your pictures in the Sunday School 
room of the church as much as they do those at 
the corner where the ordinary moving picture 
show, perhaps uncensored, attracts the chil- 
dren nightly? 


Travel is the nearest approach of which we 
know to the yet undiscovered royal road to 
education, and since most of us cannot travel 
extensively in reality we can at least attempt it 
in the next best way, by picture and imagina- 
tion. Think of the possibilities for recreation 
and culture among your young people with one 
of these machines. 


The films are exchangeable, the machine is 
perfectly safe, and the only essential is electric 
current. But suppose you haven’t electric 
light. Then the next best thing for you to do 
is to get one of the stereopticons in which you 
can use colored slides which may be purchased 
as low as fifty cents a dozen, or one of the 
reflecting lanterns in which you can use post 
cards or pictures cut from magazines. With 
either of these two last named you can use the 
material suggested above, the lantern slides 
and post cards to make your immigrant social 
evening interesting and entertaining. T. H. W. 


WHO WAS IT? 


The kindergarten had been studying the 
wind all week—its power, effects, etc. To 
stimulate interest, the kindergartner said, in 
her most enthusiastic manner: “Children, as I 
came to school today in the trolley car, the 
door opened and something came softly in and 
kissed me on the cheek. What do you think 
it was?” And the children joyfully answered, 
“The conductor!” 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—JULY 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


FOURTH OF JULY 


THE SABBATH 
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FOURTH 


We are living in a time of signs and wonders. 
Gigantic events come so fast they tread upon 
each other’s heels. The incredible has become 
the commonplace and it is the commonplace 
of other days that has become the unusual. 
From sheer inability to respond to each new 
amazement the human mind comes to take 
world-staggering events almost as a matter of 
course. The tithe of one day’s news of these 
times will be enough to fill whole lives for 
future investigators and whole volumes for 
future poets and novelists. We are too near 
to catch the multitudinous details. We can 
only hear the tremendous reverberations of 
gigantic events and see the mighty outlines 
that project themselves on the vision and hurry 
past. 

Let us not forget that even from the stand- 
point of those who are most firmly convinced 
that in our present war God “hath loosed the 
fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword,” 
there are pitfalls of un-Christian feeling lined 
more thickly along the road of war than along 
any other path of human obligation. When 
the church goes that road, it must be on 
ceaseless guard. Especially must it recall that 
though its Master never forbade the stroke 
that smites down wrong, he did forbid the 
stroke that repays injury for injury. He 
branded with everlasting condemnation every 
deed of angry and selfish retaliation. He set 
forth the unrepealable law of loving enemies 
and praying for those who despitefully use us 
to be quite as binding in war as in peace. 

With the republic involved in war, every 
Christian pulpit, every Christian home, every 
Christian retreat of private prayer, must there- 
fore be instant and continuous with war-pray- 
ing. Yet, praying, the church must ever watch 
not to be beguiled into that sort of bigotry 
which poisons prayer with Pharisaic venom. 
Let there be then no bitter praying for God 
to punish Germany nor selfish praying for him 
to exalt the United States. Let there be noth- 
ing but love in any petition—nothing but love 
and pity. Let vindig@veness and ambition be 
both as silent as oblivion. 

But let prayer ascend mightily that God 
shall have his way in the world, and thereunto 
that it may please him to accept and guide the 
sincere intent of those who would dedicate 
their lives and fortunes only to such toils as 
serve humanity and perpetuate justice. 

So shall our sovereign God, all-wise and all- 
loving, destroy the wrong and give victory to 
the right, not according to our estimates of 
wrong and right, but as he sees both in the 
light of his eternal wisdom—blessing both 
Germany and the United States and all nations 
beside with the fulfillment of his will. 
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International Oneness. (677) 


“God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

War has never been regarded as an ally of 
the ideal of the brotherhood of man, but we are 
now witnessing the strange conjunction in that 
we are undertaking a war born not of passion 
or selfish ambition, but a war in the interest of 
Christian idealism. Underlying the message to 
Congress of President Wilson is the convicticn 
of the brotherhood of nations and the demand 
that the members of the family of nations shall 
act in brotherly fashion. Says President Wil- 
son, “We are at the beginning of an age in 
which it will be insisted that the same stand- 
ards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong 
done shall be observed among nations and their 
governments that are observed among the in- 
dividual citizens of civilized states.” Surely 
when a great country gives forth such official 
expression of conviction, it means that Chris- 
tianity is leavening human thought and grad- 
ually coming to its own in the ideals of na- 
tions. And these ideals, reflecting the spirit 
and principle of Christianity are the rock on 
which autocracies will be dashed to pieces. 
One can but give glory to God for the progress 
of the truth of Christianity as this is now the 
guiding principle in expressions of internation- 
al relationships. 


Doing One’s Bit. (678) 
“Go work today in my vineyard.” Mat. 21:28. 


Doing one’s bit for his country has been the 
watchword in the nations now at war. Over 
the troubled waters of international strife 
sounds the call of Christ to every one of his 
followers to do his bit for the kingdom which 
is an everlasting kingdom. Doing one’s bit has 
cost millions of lives on the blood-soaked bat- 
tlefields of Europe. Not less will be the cost 
perhaps of many of our own land and kindred. 
And the Christian soldier must expect no in- 
ferior standard for his devotion. 


Doing one’s bit demands in the case of every 
Christian the dedication of life and possessions 
to the goal of winning the world for Christ. Our 
missionary forces must be increased. Large ac- 
cessions of money for advance work all along 
the frontiers of gospel effort must be placed at 
disposal of our leaders. In many ways the 
ministry and witness of Christlike service will 
be needed. In every walk of life, Christ must 
be magnified. The Christian can offer no less 
to his Lord and Saviour than the patriot offers 
to his country. Wherever we are we can enlist 
in this great Christian conquest and we can 
serve in the army of the Lord wherever our 
daily task may find us. The essential thing is 
to do our bit for Christ and to keep doing it 
until he whose right it is reigns. 
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Play The Man... 
“My grace is sufficient for thee.” 2 Cor. 12:9. 
How very much the Christian believer is 
thrown back upon Christ by the events of the 
time! If he knows his Bible, he is not caught 
unaware. Christ never softened the terms of 
discipleship, but made it clear that tribulation 
would be the lot of his followers. At the pres- 
ent time, large sections of the world’s popula- 
tion are involved in unspeakable suifering and 
tragedy. Many are utterly without hope, but 
the believer has Christ and in him has grace 
for every need. When even daily bread is want- 
ing, what a condition the Christless soul faces? 
In such an hour, the Christian still has every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God 
His faith that Jesus is the Christ overcomes 
the world and he can defy every circumstance, 
assured that nothing shall be able to separate 
him from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. He can welcome death as a 
friend, knowing that its sting will be the soul’s 
gain. He is ready to play the man in all the 
exigencies of the world’s sorrow and he can 
put the zeal and optimism of faith into his 
task, knowing that whatever issues may even- 
tuate, Christ shall come forth as Conqueror. 
We lament the miseries of the world, but re- 
joice that Christian faith is having such tri- 
umphant display against the dark background 
of diabolical conflict. 


The Craft and Cruelty of Sin. (680) 
“They lay wait, as he that setteth snares.” 
SIGs aRPAGS 
Recently the discovery was made by Albert 
W. Staub, director of the Atlantic Division of 
the American Red Cross, that bandages pre- 
pared at one of the Red Cross headquarters had 
been soaked in poisonous chemicals, and then 
dried, so that when they were put to use, they 
would kill the person on whom they were used. 
In addition, some of the dressings had been 
filled with ground glass, so that when they were 
used on open wounds they would cut and cause 
suppurating sores. Such fiendish tactics arouse 
indignation too great for utterance. It is un- 
necessary to express the instant condemnation 
one feels on learning about such desperate ex- 
tremes of desperately wicked people. ‘The 
thought of a friendly bandage transformed into 
a poisonous serpent suggests the craft and 
cruelty of sin. The delights of sin on their face 
are calculated to heal and soothe the troubled 
heart, but they come from a fountain poisoned 
at the spring. The devil’s familiar disguise as 
an angel of light must not blind the eye to his 
sinister character. The command to watch and 
pray is designed to give first aid to the in- 
jured. There are ways of testing and appre- 
hending these poisonous bandages which bring 
such disaster while they promise relief. A wide- 
awake spiritual alertness is born of constant 
use of the resources of victory by which the ap- 
proach of the tempter is detected by a divinely 
quickened insight. The wisdom of repeated in- 
junctions to Christians to watch has daily illus- 
trated in the great field of life. 


Rewards of Religion. (681) 


“Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord 
his trust.’ Psa; 44: 


i. (679). 


I. The religion of Christ is optimistic. 
II. The religion of Christ is energizing. 
III. The religion of Christ is triumphing. 


The Ideal Nation. 
ft Pet e22 oe 0s 


(682) 


I. An ideal nation will not tolerate the sa- | 


loon as a legalized institution, and become a 
partner in the crimes it produces. The liquor 
traffic is one of the great evils of our nation ; 
and yet how leisurely we go about the elimina- 
tion of it. It defies all the laws of earth and 
heaven. It sows crime, poverty, insanity, dis- 
ease and death. It has forced its befouling in- 
fluence into politics and government. Most of 
our public officials are afraid to lift their voices 
in protest against its power. There is not a 
single excuse for the existence of the saloon. 
The first step in making our nation an ideal 
nation is the elimination of the saloon. 

II. An ideal nation will have God-fearing men 


» 


} 
i 


for its rulers. “It will select men of integrity, 


ability, and piety for even the petty offices. The 
good people of this republic have tolerated and 
developed a most vicious system. Every com- 
munity has a set of professional office-seekers. 
As a rule, they are ineffectual and incompetent 
men, wholly incapable of drawing a large sal- 
ary in private life, which they aim for in public 
life. We must clean up politics by the election 
of better and cleaner men, if ours is to be an 
ideal nation. 

III. Our nation has never been thoroughly 
aroused to its obligation to its citizens to pre- 
vent the ravages of preventable disease and 
death. Skilled physicians can tell us that every 
year diseases due to neglect take their toll of 
thousands of lives. Tuberculosis is a fearful 
enemy of the human race. At least every sev- 
enth person who dies, is taken by a well-defined 
case of tuberculosis. Much suffering from this 
source can be prevented by care and caution. 
Human life is the most precious asset to a na- 
tion. We pass laws to safeguard life from as- 
sault. Some day we will realize a higher ideal, 
and provide for the prevention of loss of life 
from disease. When we become more interested 
in the care of the body, which is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit, we will have made a long stride 
toward an ideal nation. 

IV. But the ideal nation will be interested in 
the welfare of the citizens of other nations as 
well as those of its own. More and more tra- 
ditional and national differences and animosi- 
ties will be swallowed up by humanity. The 
ideal nation will not seek to be prosperous at 
the expense of other and weaker nations. 

V. Finally, the ideal nation will accept Jesus 
Christ as King of kings and Lord of lords. No 


nation can lay claim to ideal rank that does- 


not exait Christ in its life and institutions. 
Matters off religion are often slighted and 
scorned in our legislative halls. This is a fatal 
omission, and will mean final failure unless 
remedied.—Rev. Matthew Smith. 


True National Greatness. (683) 

It is soul rather than things that makes na- 
tions truly great. 

I. That nation is greatest which does most 

for its people. It is not mines, railroads, 

bridges, beef-eating, navies, skyscrapers and 
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telephones that make a nation reat, but th 
devotion she bestows upon her ord and ete 
the workers and the mothers, the oppressed and 
weak. It is the will to see that all her people 
have education, opportunity and justice. That 
nation 1s great which can answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative: “Is your social order 
just? What sort of character are you building? 
Are you creating a happy, healthy society? Are 
your ideals justice, freedom, equality of oppor- 
tunity, mutual helpfulness and universal hap- 
piness?” 

II. That nation is greatest which gives the 
world greatest men. Perhaps we would say in 
our day, which develops the highest type of hu- 
manity. If the United States, out of all these 
various nationalities and races, can give the 
world a new, high manhood, a composite of the 
best of all, she shall be truly great. 


Il. That nation is greatest which teaches 
the world some great truth. Palestine and 
Greece remain among the greatest forever, be- 
cause both gave the world truths on which our 
very civilization has been reared. If the United 
States can teach the world the new truth of 
brotherhood for which the world is waiting, 
she will be truly great. Sometimes it looks as 
if God might have ordained her to this task. 

Iv. Finally, that nation will be greatest 
which leads the other nations into the new or- 
der. A new order is arising in the minds of 
men. In every nation there is a growing num- 
ber of prophetic men who are beginning to 
catch glimpses of a better way; who are pro- 
claiming a new order, an order based, not on 
force, but on justice; not upon guns, but upon 


“gospel; not upon battleships, but upon states- 


manship; not upon militarism, but upon good- 
will; not upon war, but upon law; not on arm- 
ing against each other, but on co-operation and 
brotherhood; not on violence and destruction, 
but on righteousness and friendly ministration. 
That will be the greatest nation which can lead 
the other nations up into these shining table- 
lands.—The Christian Work. 


True Patriotism. (684) 


From the great war have come many mes- 
sages to the people of America. None is more 
stirring than the examples of patriotic devotion. 
With real heroism and sublime passion, men 
and women have surrendered their all in shin- 
ing loyalty to the cause of their nation. It 
does seem as if this war has been a purifying 
fire te cleanse commonplace lives of ignoble 
purposes, and to make resplendent the gold of 
sincere patriotism. The monster passions of 
religion and patriotism have come to first place. 
All of this should not be lost upon us Ameri- 
cans. In all soberness, we declare that the 
present need of our nation for the passionate 
and exalted devotion of her people is as great 
as that of any of the European powers. A deep 
and sincere concern for the highest welfare of 
America is the present duty of every Christian. 
—W. T. Bllis. 


The New Americanism. (685) 


Here is heroism: To venture the use of the 
Spirit of Jesus in industry, in diplomacy, in the 
practical situations in whch men find them- 
selves in our complex relations. Our highest 


Americanism, the New Americanism is our con- 
fidence that the cross of Christ is the wisest 
and strongest force in existence; that to be led 
by its eternal spirit is to be in possession of 
the omniscience and omnipotence of God’s 
command; and that employing its strength only 
can we ever hope to weld the forces of our 
civilization, bind their hearts in devotion to our 
country and secure that measure of peace and 
happiness and joy among our citizenship and 
that fidelity and that loyalty to the Master, 
whose goodness and mercy alone can guaran-- 
tee and safeguard the home and the lives and 
hopes of our people. 


But the New Americanism stands even for a 
larger and more glorious sphere of service—a 
sphere of service commensurate with world 
obligation and limitation. To the thoughtful 
student of world affairs today it is evident that 
in this supreme struggle for Chrstianity, Amer- 
ica must be a dominant force, whose voice shall 
and will and must be heard in world affairs; 
and that we must illustrate in practical religion 
our faith and our hope.—Rev. R. L. Bell. 


Our Flag and Gur History. (686) 


For me the flag does not express a mere body 
of vague sentiments. It is the embodiment, not 
of a sentiment, but of a history, and no man can 
rightly serve under that flag who has not caught 
some of the meaning of that history. 


You do not create the meaning of a national 
life by any literary exposition of it, but by the 
actual daily endeavors of a great people to do 
the tasks of the day and live up to the ideals 
of honesty and righteousness and just conduct. 
And as we think of these things, our tribute 
is to those men who have created this experi- 
ence. Of these men we feel that they have 
shown us the way. They have not been afraid 
to go before. They have known that they were 
speaking the thoughts of a great people when 
they led that great people along the paths of 
achievements.—President Wilson. 


Your Flag And My Flag. (687) 


Your Flag and my Flag 

And how it flies today 
In your land and my land, 

And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red, 

The stripes forever gleam, 
Snow-white and soul-white— 

The good forefather’s dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue, 

With stars to gleam aright— 
Glorified all else beside— 

The Red, the Blue, the White. 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and Blue and White. 
The one Flag—the great Flag— 
The Flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside— 
The Red and White and-Biue. 
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Your Flag and my Flag! Cheers for the sailors that fought on the wave 


; for it, 

ROLY Ay eave ee Cheers for the soldiers that always were brave 
The drums beat as hearts beat for it 

And fifers shrilly pipe! Tears for the men that went down to the grave 
Your Flag and my Flag— for it, 


A blessing in the sky, 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land, 
And half the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute 
And ripples to the ground. 
—Wilbur S. Nesbit. 


Our Flag. 
Here comes the Flag! 
Hail iv! 
Who dares to drag 
Or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs— 
Three for the stars, 
Three for the bars, 
Uncover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
And tyranny’s dread of it! 
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Here comes the Flag! 
Cheer it! 

Valley and crag 
Shall hear it. 
Fathers shall bless it, 
Children caress it. 
All shall maintain it, 
No one shall stain it, 


Here comes the Flag! 
The blue and the red of it, 
—Arthur Macy. 
The Flag Goes By. (689) 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by. 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel-tipped ordered lines, 
Hats off! 

The, colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and save the state; 
Weary marches, and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips. 

Days of plenty and days of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverent awe. 


Sing to a nation, great and strong, 
To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor, all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 
Hats off! 
—H. H. Bennett. 


THE SABBATH 


The Dutch call the Sabbath “God’s Dike.” 
They know, from long experience, what their 
sea walls have done for their nation in rolling 
back the encroaching ocean, hungry to swallow 
up their low-lying land. In the same way they 
see the spirit of secularism and worldliness 
ever waiting a chance to swallow up all the 
best things in national and individual life and 
character, and they rightly believe that the 
Christian Sabbath is the one great rampart be- 
tween these things and their destruction. 

Any one who stops for a moment of sober 
reflection cannot fail to realize the menace of 
a distintegrating dike—whether it be one of 
sea-walls or soul-walls. Voltaire said that as 
long as the Sabbath remains the Christian re- 
ligion could not be destroyed. A San Francisco 
visitor tells of seeing an electric church sign 
which blazoned forth the legend, “Keep Your 
Sundays for the Great Things of the Soul.” A 
Massachusetts Supreme Court judge says that 
at one time he gave up church-going, giving his 
Sabbath to books and other interests; but after 
a while he became conscious of a deterioration 
in his moral nature and he resumed church at- 
tendance. 

Fellow pastors, let us try to teach our peo- 
ple and lead our people to keep their Sundays 
for the great things of the soul. And just at 
this time of the year is when the temptations 
to forget the Sabbath come upon them the more 


pressing. Tell them that working seven days 
in the week is physical suicide. One may be 
fifty years in discovering it, but the discovery 
is doubly serious when it comes. 

Thinking secular thoughts seven days in the 
week is spiritual suicide. One may not dis- 
cover it at all, because worldliness hardens the 
soul so that it does not know it is dying; such 
a death is all the more terrible. 

Sunday brings new life to body and soul. 
Sunday is to one’s entire being what the rain 
is to parched grass, what food is to starved and 
emaciated frames, what light is to a darkened 
room. Sunday is grace and glory. Sunday is 
strength and comfort. Sunday is joy and song. 
Sunday is all that is blessed, and to ignore it is 
to cast from life its best gifts. 

There are many who regard Sabbath-observ- 
ance laws as strait-laced. They are laws of 
freedom, of enlargement. It is the seculariza- 
tion of Sunday that is strait-laced, the strait- 
jacket of the mental and spiritual insane. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. 


(690) 
Guarding the Sabbath: “Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.” Ex. 20:8. 
The Lord’s Day: “I was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day.” Rev. 1:10. 
The Sabbath a Day of Witnessing: Acts 


17:1-4. 
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oes Sabbath a Day for Doing Good: Luke 


The Lord’s Day the Best Day: Neh. 13:15-22. 
The Sabbath a Reminder: Deut. 12:5-15. 
Sabbath Meditation: Rev. 1:9-20. 


Sabbath Fellowship: John 20:19-29, 

Sabbath Rest: Jer. 17:19-27. 

Using Sunday for This World And the Next: 
Isa. 58:1-14. } 

What Is the Object of Making the Sab} 
i From Work? Sees te 
pportunities for Confessing Christ by 0 
Use of His Day. 3 he ioe 


Sabbath Quiet and Rest. 
Jer, 17:19-27. 

A quieted mind and a rested body and soul is 
a Sabbath blessing to be sought and found 
every Lord’s day. God told Jeremiah to stand 
in the gates of Jerusalem through which kings 
and people pass to and fro, and there renew 
the covenant in hallowing the Sabbath, urging 
each and all to neither bring in nor bear out 
any burdens on that day, nor do any work, so 
that people might truly prosper and the city re- 
main forever. In giving this counsel, God be- 
gan with the king, those in authority, who 
should have repressed the desecrations of the 
day. But Judah did not hearken unto the 
prophet, but planned to smite him with words, 
with a false accusation. 

Cur rulers, from the President down to the 
rural constable, should preserve the sanctity of 
the Lord’s day; enact and enforce such laws as 
will enable and constrain all classes to keep 
the Sabbath, and punish those who fail to do 
so. The prevailing desecrations of the Sabbath 
in our day are most regrettable. They are 
chiefiy in the line of games, worldly pleasure, 
drinking, and other dissipations, all of which 
tend to eliminate the fourth command from 
holy observance. 

“TIsn’t it lovely to have this day of rest,” 
wrote a man who toiled early and late all the 
other days of the week, and whose conscience 
made it hard for him ever to pause and rest. 
“Isn’t it lovely to have one day when your con- 
science not only consents to your stopping to 
rest, but positively bids you to do so? There 
are some people who resent the interruption of 
Sunday and what they regard as its limitations 
and deprivation. I welcome them and thank 
God that I can lay down my work and rest this 
one day with a conscience clear and at peace.” 


(691) 


War and the Sabbath. (692) 


Ex. 20:8. 


When England awakened to the necessity of 
putting more energy into the production of the 
munitions of war, manufacturers operated their 
mills seven days in the week. It soon became 
evident, however, that there was at least a ques- 
tion whether they were acting wisely. A com- 
mittee was therefore appointed to make an in- 
vestigation and to report on the health of those 
working in munition factories. This was not 
done at the instigation of any church court of 
body of clergymen. It was not done in the 
interest of morality and religion. The sole pur- 
pose was to conserve the efficiency of the army 
at home. 


I. This committee has reported. The chief 
point in the report is that there is an absolute 
necessity for a weekly rest day for every work- 
er if the tremendous output of war munitions 
is to be kept up. There are lessons taught by 
this investigation. The first of these lessons 
is that the law of the Sabbath can not be viola- 
ted with impunity. The moral law is of such 
a nature that it is able to enforce itself. It 
inflicts a penalty upon the violators of it 
whether civil government does or not. 

II. Another lesson is that there is no gain, 
even financially, in violating the Fourth Com- 
mandment. The report is emphatic in its con- 
demnation of seven days’ continuous labor. It 
would not be going beyond the facts to say 
that in the long run less work, and less effi- 
cient work, will be done in seven days than in 
six. 

III. A third lesson is that the question of 
Sabbath rest is not wholly a church question. 
The English government felt constrained to 
take up the matter in the interest of its own 
secular affairs. 

IV. One more lesson should be mentioned. 
Matters usually considered secular, when right- 
ly considered, often give their voice in favor of 
the moral law in the political sphere. ‘There 
are many immoralities connected with this as 
with all other wars. Scarcely a day passes 
without bringing intelligence of wrongs com- 
mitted which make the blood run cold. But out 
of the noise and tumult of battle and the roar of 
the machinery in munition factories comes a 
voice announcing in the thunder tones of Sinai, 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 


Civil Stewardship. (693) 

“Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s.” Matt. 22:21. 

Our duty to civil government is set before 
us in a general way by these words of Jesus 
to the politicians of his day who sought to en- 
trap him in his talk. Caesar represented the 
civil government of that time, and the things 
to be rendered unto him were the taxes imposed 
by the Roman emperor and represented by the 
tribute money. 

The Caesar of our day in the United States 
to which we as followers of Jesus Christ are ex- 
pected to pay tribute, is not an individual or 
an emperor, but in an important sense our- 
selves. Being “a government of the people, for 
the people, by the people,” we are our own 
Caesar, and to ourselves we render tribute. 
Christ, therefore, commands us to support this 
government in accordance with the laws we 
have made. And something more is implied 
for we are not only Caesar to whom tribute is 
paid, but also Caesar who lays the tribute. For 
what then do we demand this tribute? How 
much of it goes into the pockets of those to 
whom it does not belong, just because of our 
indifference and neglect? How much of it sup- 
ports our law courts, alms houses and jails 
just because of iniquitous legislation, affording 
license to sin? In other words, can we, as 
Caesar, give account of our stewardsvip with 
joy? 

What vital questions these are for consider- 
ation at this time. 
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The Sabbath Remembered. (694) 
Ex. 20:8, 

A Sabbath remembered to keep it holy is of 
infinite and immediate value. 

1. A Sabbath is the most effective of all sani- 
tary laws. 

2. A Restful Sabbath is a hygienic necessity. 

3. A Quiet Sabbath is the greatest moral 
force of the world. 

4. A Worshipful Sabbath is indispensable to 
spiritual power. 

5. A Sacred Sabbath is the mightiest police 
force of the land. 

6. A Civic Sabbath is the strongest pillar in 
the temple of Liberty. 

7. A Christian Sabbath is the bulwark in de- 
fence of all righteousness. 

8. A Secular Sabbath is destructive of all 
good. 

Human history proves that it does not pay to 
disobey this commandment. 

In the long run, those who disobey this law 
and desecrate the Sabbath always lose, and 
those who obey and keep the Sabbath holy al- 
ways gain, be they individuals or corporations. 

Blackstone said many years ago that “The 
profanation of the Sabbath is usually followed 
by a flood of immorality.” History has proven 
this to be true in every instance. Sabbath dese- 
eration will corrupt the conscience and destroy 
spiritual life; as it will the home, the church 
and the country. 


The Lord’s Day. 
; a was in the spirit on the Lord’s day.” 

The Lord’s Day, or the first day of the week, 
is the Christian’s Sabbath day. 

The resurrrection of the Lord on the first day 
of the week is God’s seal to the Christian’s 
Sabbath day. Immediately after the resurrec- 
tion Jesus met with his disciples each first day 
of the week, and the early disciples always used 
this day as a day of convocation and worship, 
memorial of this crowning event of divine 
power and love. 

We read in Acts 2:1 of the great day of Pen- 
tecost, which was on the first day of the week. 
That the disciples had met for public worship 
is evident, for we are told “They were all with 
one accord in one place when the Holy Spirit 
came like tongues of fire and sat upon each of 
them.” We read in Rev. 1:10 that when our 
Lord was about to open to the vision of his 
disciples the celestial city, he appeared to his 
beloved disciple John on the Lord’s day. This 
is the Christian’s Sabbath day dedicated to sa- 
cred purposes. 

First, by the resurrection of our Lord; 
ond, by the coming of the Holy Spirit; 
by the revelation of the Eternal City. 

We honor the Lord when we keep the Lord’s 
day as belonging especially to him. 

By worship: We should worship him by 
praise, prayer and study of his Word. 

By service: We should serve him by visiting 
in his name those who are sick or needy; by 
teaching the Gospel story and by a silent 
Christian example. 


The Importance of the Sabbath. (696) 
“Tt is lawful to do well on the Sabbath days.” 
Matt. 12:12. 


(695) 
Rev. 


sec- 
third, 


I. To the Individual. 

ji. Because man needs the rest for his sys- | 
tem. More is accomplished in six days than 
can be in seven days of work. 

2. Because man needs it to care for his spir- 
itual nature, to prepare for immortal life. 

3. Because man needs it as a day for moral 
training and instruction; for looking at life 
from a moral standpoint. 

4. lt is of great value as 1 meens of improv- 
ing the mind. The study of the highest themes, 
the social discussion of them in the prayer 
meeting, give an ordinary person more mental 
training in the course of his life than all his 
school days give. 

II. To the Nation. 

1. Whatever is necessary to the best good 
of the individual, is necessary to the best good 
of the nation. 

2. Sabbath-breaking leads to crimes of all 
kinds. It gives opportunity for all disorders. 

3. An enforced Sabbath-keeping is the only 
means by which the laboring classes can re- 
tain their Sabbath rest. A pleasure Sabbath 
naturally degenerates into a work day. 

4. The Sabbath gives opportunity for the 
best influences to be exerted upon all the 
people. 


Sabbath Fellowship. 
John 20:19-29. 


On the afternoon of the first Haster, two 
disciples of Jesus, Cleopas and some other man, 
were in gloomy fellowship over the death of 
their Lord, though they had heard rumors that 
morning of his resurrection, which they thought 
were too good to be true. But just then, in the 
midst of their sadness, Jesus came to them with 
a fellowship message of which they afterwards 
spoke thus: “Did not our heart burn within 
us while he talked with us by the way?” That 
very hour they started back to Jerusalem, and 
found the Eleven gathered together, rejoicing 
over the good news of Christ’s resurrection. 
In the midst of this delightful fellowship Jesus 
came in, and said, “Peace be unto you.” From 
that day to this, Sunday has been a day of social 
and spiritual fellowships—in the home, in the 
social circle, in the sanctuary, and in heaven. 
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The Sabbath a Reminder. 
Deut. 5:12-15. 


The Sabbath is really a memorial occasion. 
It reminded the Jews of their deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage by the mighty arm of God, in 
recognition of which mercy he commanded 
them to keep the Sabbath holy. 


I. For their own good they could not afford 
to forget that deliverance, including the facet 
that he made of them a great nation, and that 
their first and highest allegiance was to their 
Deliverer. 


II. Through that: same deliverance and de- 
velopment of life, individual and national, he 
provided a Saviour for the world of mankind, 
his own Son, through whom we have deliver- 
ance from sin. 


III. To keep us in grateful remembrance of 


these facts, let us observe the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy. 
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Sabbath Benefits. 
A 7s Sabbath was made for man.” 

Sabbath benefits: 

1. To the body. 

2. To business, by resting the workers. Men- 
tion the people whe must work even now on 
Sundays. 

3. To the working men. 
like to work on Sundays?) 

4. To the mind. (Rest, worship.) 

5. To the rich, because it forces them to 
think of better things than dollars. 

6. To the nation. (Only Sabbath-keeping na- 
tions are really great. Why?) 

7. To the home. (Sketch a home without a 
Sabbath.) 


(699) 
Mark 


(How should we 


The Peanut Lessons. (700) 
Suppose you invite me as a friend to dine at 
your house and I accept. You would make 
special preparation for my coming. It is wom- 
an’s way to give her best where she gives her 
confidence and friendship. So there you have 
a rich repast all ready against my coming. 
Now imagine my stopping at a street corner on 
the way to your home and gorging myself from 
the peanut stand of the noble Roman who deals 
out his wares to all who come without a care 
of the consequences; I ask this commonsense 
question: What condition would I be in to 
enjoy your luscious viands, and what kind of 
courtesy or appreciation would this be for all 
your kindness in preparing for me? Well, my 
friend, you see the application of this without 
my making it. There across the street stands 
the house of the dearest friend I have ever had. 
One day out of seven he invites me there to 
meet with him and to commune with him and 
to receive from him such supply as he has 
especially provided and adapted to my hungry, 
needy, immortal soul. I ask again, is it con- 
sistent with a spiritual worship, is it conducive 
to a devotional mind, is it either courteous to 
God or just to myself if on the morning of that 
sacred day I fill my thoughts with the seculari- 
ties, the commercialisms, the gossips, the scan- 
dal, the general excrescences of everyday rough 
and tumble life in this Mammon loving age.— 
Rev. Charles J. Young, D. D. 


Sunday to Be Used. (701) 

An Ohio commission made a study of acci- 
dents to workmen. It was found that more 
such accidents happened on Monday than on 
any other day. A secular newspaper said that 
the simplest explanation is in the unwise use 
of the rest-day, leaving the man in poor con- 
dition. In the mere matter of bodily safety, 
then, a Sunday of self-indulgence may bring a 
bad harvest within twenty-four hours. 

One point to be kept in mind is that Sunday 
is a day to be used, not time to be spent aim- 
lessly. It is rich in opportunities that are of- 
fered but once a week. To make the most of 
them one must be prepared to enter into them 
in the true spirit. 

The use of the Lord’s day will put its mark 
on the week-days. They also have their in- 
fluence on the holy days. The plea of necessity 
so lightly put forward to justify many an act 
too often is only a confession of lazy neglect of 
duty at the time when it ought to have been 


done. Doing heartily as unto the Lord what- 
ever one has to do in six days is one means 
of making the other day count for the most.— 
Rev. A. W. Kelly. 


Sabbath Aroma. (702) 


The breath of the Lord’s day is its sanctity. 
No man can make of it a common holiday and 
long retain the aroma. 


Day of Gladness. (703) 

Is it not a little singular that so many of our 
joyous hymns celebrating the delights of the 
Lord’s day come from generations that are fan- 
cied to have made the sacred day almost un- 
bearable by their care to keep it holy? How 
much true happiness has been added by the 
loose habits of later days?—Rev. A. W. Kelly. 


Our Rest Day. (704) 

Our Rest Day is based upon the eternal laws 
of our Creator. Neglect, spurn or violate them, 
and the result will be as inevitable if not so 
swift as a breach of the laws of gravitation. 
Said Ralph Waldo Emerson: “Sunday is the 
heart’s core of our civilization; destroy it, and 
your ordered liberty degenerates into archaic 
license.” Said de Tocqueville in his ‘Democ- 
racy of America”: ‘A people never so much 
needs to be theocratic (recognizing God and his 
laws) aS when most democratic. Despotism 
may govern without faith, but liberty cannot.” 
Said Charles Sumner in the Senate: ‘Depend 
upon it, gentlemen, if we would perpetuate our 
Republic we must sanctify as well as fortify it; 
we must make it a Temple as well as a Citadel.” 
What now are the chief dangers threatening 
the observance of our sacred day? Strange to 
say, they are not chiefly what they were.in 
former times: “the triple alliance,’ foreign 
immigration—crying out “liberty” when they 
mean license—the open saloon, and the utterly 
unscrupulous politician eager only for “graft” 
and votes. These, of course, are always with 
us, and ever fierce and daring in their combined 
onslaughts. But there is at least one thing in 
their favor. You always know just where to 
find them. They are openly and aggressively 
in the front ranks of Sabbath desecration. But 
what shall be said about allies in the rear, and 
in the ranks of those expected to be strong and 
loyal in defence of the day and its sanctities? 
What about professedly Christian people who 
patronize receptions, musicales, golf games, - 
athletic sports of all sorts, and secular jubila- 
tion all through the sacred hours? In the name 
of New Testament teaching, Christian experi- 
ence and church history, is this conducive to 


being “in the spirit on the Lord’s eee Rev. 
Cy J. voungs.s DD: 
One of God’s Best Gifts. (705) 


The law of the Sabbath is one of God’s best 
gifts to men. If God had not provided it man 
would have had to arrange some equivalent of 
it. For man and machinery alike need occa- 
sional quiet, to let the oscillation of activity die 
down and the excited atoms cool and be still. 
The law of the Sabbath, like all of God’s laws, 
turns out to be not an arbitrary rule imposed 
on life, but a necessary principle grounded in 
life’s deepest character.—Robert E. Speer. 
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Lord of the Sabbath. (706) 


The Sabbath was made for man, but it does 
not follow that each man is the best judge of 
the way in which he should use it. Not every 
man, but the Son of man, is lord of the Sabbath. 
—Rev. A. W. Kelly. 


Sabbath and Worship Needed. (707) 


Never before in the history of the world were 
Sabbath worship and church attendance more 
needed than today. Faster and faster grows 
our rate of living. The world of business is 
at white heat. The world of pleasure is be- 
coming more and more furious in its pursuits 
of amusement. The old Greek Tantalus is not 
yet satisfied, but stands in the stream of his 
enjoyments, achievements and attainments with 
the water up to his chin, and as he attempts to 
drink, ever flows the stream away. The age is 
becoming blase, worn-out, feverish, restless, 
unsatisfied, discontented. It wants rest. It 
needs rest. The asylums can not be built fast 
enough for our madmen. The penitentiaries are 
full. We are becoming great in acts, but little 
in men; greatness begetting paltriness. Here 
comes in the meaning of the Sabbath. It is 
a day of rest. You are a workman, or a doctor, 
or a lawyer, or a grocer, or a seamstress; 
Sabbath means a great deal to you, or it should 
mean a great deal. On that day there should 
be a relaxing of muscle, a soothing of nerve, a 
calming of spirit. But can these results be 
obtained from rest? No; if Sabbath is to give 
repose of spirit the soul must be brought into 
communion with its Maker. It is only when 
our lives are saturated with God that the wings 
of our spirit drop to calm repose; hence the 
religious meaning of Sabbath. In the open 
church God meets man, and man’s spirit is 
soothed and calmed and refreshed from life’s 
fever.—Church World. 


“No Loafing.” (708) 
“Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath day.” Dr. Cuyler states that at the 
foot of Ludgate Hill is one of the most crowded 
thoroughfares of London. In the center of it, 
between two lamp-posts, there used to be a 
solid oak bench with a high back, and on that 
back was the inscription: “Rest, but do not 
loiter.” On that bench thousands of people 
in the course of every day used to rest their 
weary limbs. Like that poor man’s bench in 
seething London stands the unrepealed ordi- 
nance of the Sabbath, and over its blessed por- 
tal is written: ‘Rest, but do not lounge or 
loiter.”—Rev. W. T. Dorward. 


How Make Sunday Happy For Children (709) 


1. By walks and talks with the children. Op- 
portunities to talk to them of the wonders of 
nature and of nature’s God. 

2. Beautiful Sunday books. A friend calls. 
“Come in,” cried the little boy of the house. 
“We were expecting you. We have got such 
beautiful books, and they are all about Sun- 


day.” Here is a chance to make the Bible in- 
teresting. 
8. Small gifts to the children at the break- 


fast-table make an interesting beginning for 
the Lord’s day. Sunday should be a loving- 


day, a day when the children have their parents 
all to themselves. 

4. Play in the home, not on the street. Chil- 
dren must have activity of some sort. A little 
fellow once asked the minister, “Please, may 
we not have a little spiritual fun on Sunday?” 
He wanted to play. There are plenty of games 
connected with the Bible story. Some children 
cut out pictures that illustrate the Bible. But 
we must play with the children. There is no 
better way.—Christian Endeavor World. 


The Sabbath of the Pharisees. (710) 
What would appear to any untutored con- 
science as acts morally indifferent, or duties 
perhaps demanded by the law of love to one’s 
neighbor, were forbidden by the scribes and 
Pharisees as breaches of the Sabbath law. A 
man who would keep that law had to charge 
his memory and his conscience with no fewer 
than thirty-nine classes of prohibited actions. 
These were as follows: Sowing, plowing, reap- 
ing, gathering into sheaves, threshing, winnow- 
ing, cleansing, grinding, sifting, kneading, bak- 
ing; shearing wool, washing it, beating it, dying 
it, spinning it, making a warp of it, making 
two thrum-threads, weaving two threads, split- 
ing two threads, tying a knot, untying a knot, 
sewing two stitches, tearing thread to sew two 
stitches; catching deer, killing, skinning, salt- 
ing it, preparing its skin, scraping off its hair, 
cutting it up; writing two letters, erasing for 
the purpose of writing two letters; building, 
pulling down; putting out a fire, lighting a fire; 
beating with a hammer; carrying from one 
property to another. 


But the task of these self-constituted inter- 
preters of the law was not accomplished when 
they had drawn up the foregoing list. The real 
ingenuity of the casuist was called into play 
when he had to decide whether any particular 
action fell under one of these thirty-nine di- 
visions. A good illustration of this is afforded 
by the incident of our Lord’s disciples plucking 
the ears of corn as they passed through the 
fields on the Sabbath day. The act could not 
be construed as one of theft in view of the 
words of Deuteronomy 23:25, “When thou 
comest into thy neighbor’s standing corn, then 
thou mayest pluck the ears with thy hands; 
but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neigh- 
bor’s standing grain.” No, it is not stealing, 
said the Pharisee, but it is reaping, and, as such, 
belongs to the thirty-nine unlawful acts. And 
that was not all. When the hungry disciples 
before eating the ears of corn rubbed off the 
husks, they were guilty of another illegal ac- 
tion; namely, threshing!—James Hastings, 
D.D. 


Lord of the Sabbath. (711) 
Once, at Stockholm, Jenny Lind was re- 
quested to sing on the Sabbath at the king’s 
palace, on the occasion of some great festival. 
She refused, and the king called personally 
upon her, in itself a high honor, and, as her 
sovereign, commanded her attendance. Her 
reply was: “There is a higher King, sire, to 
whom I owe my first allegiance,” and she re- 
fused to be present. 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


PERSONAL, 


Dr, Jowett will give up an $18,000 salary in 
New York to accept a $6,000 salary in London, at 
the call of his king and his country. He goes 
to the pastorate of Westminster Chapel, London. 

* x * 


Dr. B. F. Jenkins recently accepted the pas- 
torate of the Hall Street Church, Owensboro, 
Ky., and was recognized as pastor on the day 
he was seventy-five years old. Evidently neither 
that church nor that pastor knows anything 
about “the dead line at fifty.” 


= * 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, of Jamaica, N. Y., was 
elected moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in the United States of America at Dal- 
las, Tex. 

* * * 

George W. Coleman, of Boston, was elected 
president of the Northern Baptist Convention in 
session at Cleveland last week. 

= ad . 


The Bishop of London and Harry Lauder, the 
noted Scotch comedian, appeared on the same 
platform at a meeting in London, speaking for 
war-time prohibition in England. 

* f > 


NEWS. 

The American people took but little interest in 
the treaty authorizing the purchase of the Danish 
West Indies. The acquisition of 139 square miles 
by a country of 3,740,000 square miles—what is 
that? That is our side of the transaction. How 
does it look to the islanders? 


“And between the interval from the reading 
of the result of the ballot to the last words of 
the President it seemed as if the earth stood still 
and hung with intense expectancy upon the out- 
come. The President gave the gentlemen pres- 
ent to understand that Their Vote is Considered 
as the Vote of The People, and that Fredericksted 
at least Decides For the Sale.” 


This is the way the local newspaper reported 
a mass-meeting held on the island of St. Croix. 
At the other city of that island, Christiansted, the 
people took the same action. The two meetings 
together comprised a third of the population of 
St. Croix and the vote stood 5,727 in favor of 
annexation to the United States and 7 against. 
Women, of course, voted as well as men, for Den- 
mark is now an equal suffrage country. It is to 
be hoped that the islanders will not lose their 
democracy in coming under the control of the 
United States. The other islands, St. Thomas and 
St. John, also expressed their desire for annexa- 
tion by mass-meetings and petitions. Practically 
the only people who opposed it were the Danes, 
who hold appointive offices or government 
monopolies and the Germans of the Hamburg- 
American line, who hoped to make St. Thomas 
the great shipping center for Latin America. 
—The World Outlook. . 


¢ 
The United States took over the Virgin Islands, 
formerly the Danish West Indies, April 10. Two 
days later the American Bible Society made its 
first grant of Scriptures to this newly acquired 
American territory, sending a parcel of Bibles 
to the Danish Lutheran missionary at Saint 


Thomas. 4 = 


Upon the evening of April 30, 829 saloons, 18 
Ee oweried: and 10 rectifying plants in Nebraska 
were closed under a prohibitory law initiated 
by the electorate and reinforced by a supple- 
mental statute enacted by the Legislature. 


The Continent has been asking Presbyterian 
ministers all over the nation, city and rural, as 
to their custom in closing their churches in sum- 
The Continent has reduced the replies to 


mer. A 
percentages, and gives the followin figures of 
the 9,953 congregations of the resbyterian 


Church; U:"S.. A.: 


Per cent 
Omit morning or evening preaching services 


during ‘the summery fis. p-cctcvenieie steun wenerete 39 
Omit both services,-one month ........... dj 17 
Omit only one service, one month .......... 6 
Omit only one service, two months ........ 15 
Omit both services, two months ............ 1 
Omit Sunday School, one month or more .._ 7.3 
Omit prayer meeting, one month er more.. 19 
Omit all preaching, Sunday School and pray- 

er Meeting ONE MONTH oii). Wels cm eleiens 3.5 
ae average vacation of pastor is one month 

ong. 

Pastors having two months or more vaca- 

COMO emacs wld She Shacae alecoie BIG oie loa Gite oe eta 9.1 
Church buildings open three nights a week 33 
Church buildings open four or more nights 

ROW Chern ie Nelsons arn eee ewes ere ail 


It was reported a few weeks ago that men in 
the guise of Bible sellers were visiting the 
negroes in the southern states and endeavoring 
to stir up a revolution among them in order to 
give assistance to Germany and the Central Pow- 
ers. Telegrams were immediately sent from the 
Bible House in New York to the Secretaries of 
the American Bible Society in Richmond, Va., 
Cincinnati, O., Dallas, Tex., and Atlanta, Ga. In- 
vestigation showed that no colporteur in the 
employ of the American Bible Society has been 
in any way open to such a charge. 


There are now in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 922 deaconesses, 130 probationers, and 
546 associate workers, making a total active 
working force of 1,598 in the United States, be- 
sides 668 deaconesses in Europe. There are in 
successful operation in the United States 56 
deaconesses homes, 25 hospitals, 23 missions and 
settlement houses, 11 training schools, 23 rest 
and summer homes, 6 homes for the aged, 8 
children’s homes, 11 girls’ homes, 1 boys’ school, 
and 2 girls’ schools, 1 boys’ and girls’ school. 
These institutions are located in 89 cities and 
towns of the United States, and represent prop- 
erty and endowment of $7,323,323. The income 
of these institutions last year was $1,333,485, 
and the current expenses $1,244,809.—Zion’s 
Herald. . A x 


A flag was recently raised from the buildings 
of one of the large worsted goods mills of the 
country. The mill management says that the 
wool that went into the making of the banner 
was sorted by an American, carded by an Italian, 
spun by a Swede, warped by a German, dressed 
by an Englishman, drawn by a Scotchman, woven 
by a Belgian, supervised by a Frenchman, in- 
spected by an Armenian, scoured by an Albanian, 
dyed by a Turk, examined by an Irishman, and 
pressed by a Pole. Surely such a flag is cosmo- 
politan enough to wave over the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave” gathered from all 
nations of the earth.—Zion’s Herald. 


The approaching Luther centenary is to be 
counter-celebrated by the opposition. Father 
Ryan, of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. 
Y., insists, in the Ecclesiastical Review, that “by 
the end of the year Martin Luther will be better 
known than some of his followers bargain for. 
Quite possibly there will be this day twelve- 
month thoughtful Lutherans regretting that there 
was a celebration at all... . It is our duty to 
labor for the final undoing of the Reformation 
and to hasten the day when the whole miserable 
crew of reformers will be as dead as the 
Gnostics.”—Record of Christian Work. 


The Immigration and Foreign Community De- 
partment of the Y. W. C. A. of the Pacific coast 
has opened a club room for Chinese girls in San 
Francisco. There is “a large, bright, sunny room 
with bright chintz hangings, dainty curtains, wil- 
low furniture, a good piano and a sewing ma- 
chine.” Chinese girls in native dress took entire 
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charge of the opening evening. The club will be 
the center for the Chinese young women resident 
in the city or traveling through San Francisco 
between China and their school or college des- 
tination. Already a membership campaign for 
this first Chinese Y. Sa63 . in America has 
brought in the names of 288 Chinese girls.—Rec- 
ord of Christian Work. 


* * * 


The evangelical pastor at San Sebastian, Spain, 
says that a little girl of twelve, daughter of 
members of his chureh and a pupil in the evan- 
gelical school, died and was to be buried in the 
civil cemetery. When, however, the cortege 
reached the burial place it was turned back by 
the authorities who obliged interment in the Ro- 
man Catholic cemetery. This was done on the 
ground that the girl in her infancy had been bap- 
tised by a priest! Yet her later life was wholly 
Protestant in sentiment as well as in environ- 
ment. When appeal was made to the governor 
of San Sebastian all the satisfaction the parents 
could get was the statement, “It is the dogmatic 
teaching (of the church) that baptism imprints a 
character and creates a bond which can only be 
broken by abjuration. Hence the right of the 
church to claim the body of the girl Leocricia 
cannot be denied, Neither can the parental power 
over the child be adduced, since this ends 
with its death. Rights ruled by civil legislation 
can never displace a perfect spiritual right.” 
This case will be taken up by the Evangelical 
Alliance.—Record of Christian Work. 

* * * 


TEMPERANCE, 

Figures compiled by the Anti-Saloon League 
of Chicago show that 142 saloons were voted out 
of business in elections in various cities and 
towns of Illinois on April 17. The “drys” won in 
fourteen “wet” cities and towns, but lost three 
dry towns, The liquor forces retain twelve wet 
towns, besides winning three dry towns where 
local option elections were held. The largest 
city to enter the dry column was Danville, of 
30,000 inhabitants, where 68 saloons closed May 1. 
—Watchman-Examiner. = - 

Just ask your Congressman if he really thinks 
that this country can afford, in the face of pres- 
ent world-wide shortage of something to eat and 
mighty uncertain crop prospects ahead, to let 
drink-makers turn 6,000,000,000 pounds of Amer- 
ican foodstuffs into intoxicants next year as they 
did last. That’s enough grain to provide a bread 
loaf every day for the whole year to each of 
10,000,000 men. Tell the gentleman from 
your district that you are sure he sees the point 
and therefore you are expecting him to vote in 
Congress in favor of national prohibition for the 
duration of the war. Then duplicate the same 
letter to one or both of your Senators.—The Con- 
tinent. 

* * * 

There are 18 states, and portions of four, in 
which it will be unlawful to mail letters, post- 
cards, or publications containing liquor adver- 


tisements after July 1 of this year. The states 
are: (Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, ‘Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, 


North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia. 

Besides these, 91 towns in Connecticut, two 
counties in Dalaware, and parts of Maryland, 
Ohio, Rhode Island and Texas are “dry,’’ and so 
will the entire state of Utah be August 1. Then 
the states of Indiana, Michigan, Montana and 
New Hampshire become “dry” at varying times 
in 1918. The Cleveland Leader has given notice 
that it will accept no more liquor advertisements. 

Postmaster Burleson has issued a bulletin to 
publishers warning them against mailing printed 
matter containing advertisements of liquor to 
any of the above-mentioned places, on penalty of 
a $1,000 fine or six months’ imprisonment for first 
offense, or both, and twelve months for subse- 
quent offenses. Nor can anyone solicit liquor 
orders by letters or postal cards in this terri- 
tory. 

* * * 
Food Rationing in the Past 

In the middle of the fourteenth century the 
luxury of the table had reached such a height 
in England that a law was made to prohibit all 
persons “from having more than two courses 
and more than two kinds of meat’ with pottages 


in each course; except on eighteen holidays in 
the year, when gluttony and extravagance might 
be freely indulged.” Near the end of the same 
century the spoils of war from France led to 
great extravagance, and Parliament “took the 
trouble to prescribe a scale of foods and clothing 
for the various members of the community, 
regulated by rank, fortune, or possession of each 
individual.” : 

In the middle of the sixteenth century similar 
limitations in food were made, mainly on account 
of the high prices prevailing. In Scotland an act 
was passed which limited archbishops, bishops 
and earls to eight dishes of meat; abbots, priors 
and deans to six; barons and freeholders to four; 
and burgesses and substantial men, whether 
spiritual or temporal, to three; and decreed that 
only one kind of meat should be in each dish. 
Marriage feasts, we are told, and entertainments 
made for foreigners were exempted from the 
rigors of this sumptuary law. 

Toward the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign fur- 
ther restrictions laid heavy fines on all persons 
who should wear expensive clothing or foreign 
fineries, and enjoined them to use cloths and 
stuffs of home manufacture, whereby the poor 
might be employed. The use of confections, for- 
eign drugs, and costly spices was strictly forbid- 
den. 

In 1795, owing to the excessively high price of 
corn, distilleries were prohibited from using any 
kind of corn, malt, or flour, under a penalty of 
$1,500, for distilling purposes, All contracts made 
by distillers for the delivery of corn spirits were 
suspended. Even manufacturers of starch, hair 
powder, and blue were prohibited from using 
wheat or any other article used for the food of 
man, on penalty of $1,000 and forfeiture of the 
goods. In the following year a concession was 
made by the Commissioners of Excise allow- 
ing damaged corn and flour unfit for making 
bread to be used in making starch, hair powder, 
and blue, or in any distillery.—The Christian 
Work. 

* * * 

C. N. Replogle is vice president and general 
manager of the Ralston Steel Car Co., located in 
Bast Columbus, which went dry in the fall of 
1914. The accidents for that year totaled 214, or 
an accident for every 1,251 days worked. 

In 1915, the first dry year, the accidents num- 
bered 108, or an accident for every 1,549 days 
worked. In 1916 the number of accidents dropped 
to 94, or an accident for every 2,794 days worked. 
—American Issue. 

* * * 


GENERAL, 


I lay it down as a general proposition that the 
great Free Churches of London cannot be sus- 
tained unless the ministers find the main field of 
their labor and ambition in the church itself. 
Moreover, for a prolonged and powerful ministry, 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be 
long spaces for mediation and for studies. If 
these conditions are not observed the preachers 
must break down physically, and sometimes 
even mentally.—The British Weekly. 

* * * 


Between the great things that we cannot do 
and the small things we will not do, the danger 
is that we shall do nothing.—Adolph Monod. 

* * * 


The Worst Breakdown of Church Statesmanship 
Has Been in the Field of Social Service. 


This is strictly a remark of statesmanship. The 
Continent has before made plain that as regards 
the actual doing of social service it believes the 
church worthy of a great deal higher praise than 


‘is commonly accorded it. 


American religious life for the last generation 
would have been markedly better for everybody 
concerned if at the first stirrings of the “social 
movement” in this country the church had had 
the wisdom to enlist immediately with it and 
shape its course. 

Sound statesmanship would have followed out 
three items of policy: 

First, the church would have laid immediate 
hold of the illuminating vision of the Lord which 
these then unique teachers were bringing to view 
and would have thanked God for the enrichment. 

Second, the church would have devoted intense 
study to purifying this “social message” from 
fanatical and abnormal emphasis and would have 
carefully worked out a sane basis on which the 
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idea of “social salvation” 
with spiritual salvation. 


Third, the church would have gone to wo1k 
with all determination to apply to bumeene condi- 
tions in the world the social principles of Jesus 
as so discovered, verified and brought into rela- 
tion with the rest of Christian doctrine. 

Had such statesmanship characterized this par- 

ticular turning point there would have. been 
averted almost entirely—perhaps entirely—the 
lamentable exodus of social workers from the 
church. 
_ Truth is that practically everybody who has 
In any place devoted himself or herself to social 
welfare as a main life concern, has grown up 
in the church and derived from it the first incen- 
tives for choosing a life of service in preference 
to a life of profit. 

But a feeling that the church did not appre- 
ciate the religion in helping fellow humanity 
to be healthier, cleaner and more comfortable, 
has driven out from it thousands of sons and 
daughters whom it ought to have retained in 
their native and rightful home. 

At the same time the church could have fore- 

stalled the bitter feud between evangelistic and 
social-service types in its ministry. 
_ Never was any misunderstanding more gratu- 
itous than this. Not the slightest incompatibil- 
ity needs to run between preaching the gospel to 
call men to personal repentance and preaching 
it to call them to do their neighborly duty in 
business and community life. 

That a party difference has been permitted to 
grow up along the fictitious dividing line dis- 
tinguishing these two uses of the gospel, is a 


humiliating reflection on the church’s intelli- 
gence. 


might be- incorporated 


Besides all this, the same much needed states- 
manship would have put the church in position to 
curb the eccentric radicalism and the crudely 
materialistic ideals for society which have dis- 
figured the development of sociological thought 
in this country. 

Let the church commit itself unreservedly to 
the confession that there is in truth a social in- 
terpretation of the gospel of Jesus and that this 
puzzled age has a right to expect from Christian 
pulpits that social message included in “the 
whole counsel of God.” Let it speak so and 
leadership will return to the head of the church 
like a crown, 


Instead of needing to shiver over perils of 


dangerous social dogma, it will achieve the dom-’ 


inating right itself to frame the social dogmas 
of the age. . 

And the social and evangelistic gospel com- 
bined will make one complete circle which no 
observer from any viewpoint can declare inade- 


quate to any human condition.—The Continent. 
* * » 


Transient Philosophy. 

Some of us are old enough to remember when 
Spencer’s agnosticism was supposed to be the 
last word of thought, and all who did not accept 
his postulates were written down as behind the 
times. Evolution was presumed to be the ex- 
planation of all unsolved problems that did not 
issue into the realm of the unknowable, and 
whenever God was considered we were frankly 
told he could not be known, and that was the 
end of_all investigation. But we have long since 
left Herbert Spencer, with his transfigured real- 
ism and synthetic philosophy, in the limbo of 
dead thought. His ponderous definitions explain 
nothing, and his whole method ends in conclu- 
sions that do not satisfy the intellect. Yet critics 
are always appealing to us to restate and recon- 
struct Christianity in terms of current science 
and philosophy. Science is not for these pleaders 
the systematized knowledge we possess of the 
world. It is a preconceived method of appre- 


ciating what science has taught and can teach. 
Philosophy is simply the latest guess as to the 
best means of excluding from thought the super- 
natural and all it implies. Accordingly we have 
the miraculous expunged from the New Testa-. 
ment as the poetry needed fo: teaching ignorant 
men and women, and are informed that even 
the Resurrection must fit under some supposed 
necessary category of experience, if it is to be 
accepted in the only sense permitted by modern 
thought, After all, there is such a thing as 
common-sense, and explanation does not involve 
the explaining away of straightforward state- 
ments of fact. If Christ has not risen, our 
faith is vain, We prefer, if we are to remain 
Christians, the Empty Tomb to delusive theories. 
We make no distinction between the Easter Mes- 
sage and the Easter Faith. Both stand or fall 
together, and the more we meditate upon the 
Gospel story, the more convinced we are that 
sound thinking demands the acceptance of the 
facts as well as of the truth they imply. The 
History of Philosophy is a graveyard of dead 
systems that at one time or other claimed finality 
and acceptance from all up-to-date thinkers. 


The systems of today are in preparation for the 
same fate. 


Let it not be imagined we are pleading for the 
enthronment of ignorance. We are simply ask- 
ing for common honesty and sound historical 
perspective.—The Christian Work. 

* * * 

Jesus Christ began the transformation of labor. 
He called God a worker when men had thought 
of him as an idle tyrant. He regarded the Al- 
mighty as the Chief Servant of the universe, 
ministering to all its needs. He started the 
movement to abolish slavery by introducing serv- 
ice. Slavery is loveless and therefore joyless. 
Service is loving, and therefore joyful work. 
Slavery is degrading, but service is uplifting. 
Loving willingness makes the difference. 

One man does his allotted task with loathing, 
in blindness and resentment. Another performs 
the same duties with insight and spirit, forget- 
ting the burden in the joy of furthering the en- 
terprise in hand. Thus the same task may be 
slavery or opportunity. Blessed is the man who 
loves his job.—The Christian Herald. 

* * * 

Gospel Munitions must no longer be discounted. 
The power and effectiveness of the printed page 
have never yet been understood or fully realized. 
It is the one mighty warrior that flings itself 
into and beyond all barriers; the barbed wires 
of ignorance and all forms of evil are torn asun- 
der and go down before it. Its power is marvel- 
ous, going forth undaunted and in the full con- 
sciousness of its power to regenerate and save 
the human heart and triumph over falsehood 


and wrong-doing. 
* 


* * 


I went to the Edinburgh Conference thinking 
that Christian missions are a pious undertaking; 
I returned profoundly convinced that Christian 
missions are a world force, and just as surely to 
be reckoned with as are the developments of 


commerce.— Seth Low. 
* 


* * 


Giving to Missions is not Charity, it is Life. 


Bishop Brewer. 
* 


Panchard is the chef who rules the cuisine of 
four of New York’s largest restaurants. His 
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* * 


yearly salary is $18,000. The day the German 
Ambassador took his passports, Panchard dis- 
patched the following telegram: 

To General Leonard Wood, Commander of the 
Department of the East, Governors Island, New 
York: 


I have fed as many as twenty-five thousand 
people in one day. If my country needs my serv- 
ices, my resignation will be in the hands of 
my employers. 

Edouard Panchard. 

The job of army cook pays thirty dollars a 
month. 

“This is my country,” he asserts. 
institutions, its laws, its traditions. 
to die to defend its Constitution!” 

That is Panchard.—Everybody’s Magazine. 

” * * 


“T love its 
Iam willing 


Gospel Munitions, 

The American Tract Society has undertaken to 
furnish Gospel munitions in large quantities for 
the United States soldiers and sailors. The value 
and urgency of Gospel munitions are recognized 
by the chaplains of the regiments on the Mexican 
border. : 

The Tract Society appeals for $60,000 for two 
million copies of The Soldier’s Text-Book and 
Cromwell’s Soldier’s Pocket Bible, also hundreds 
of thousands of leaflets, among them The Con- 
verted Soldier, Pivot Battles in Life, and Sunny 
Jim’s First-Aid Package, all being especially pre- 
pared for and adapted to meet the needs of the 
men in both the army and navy. The supply of 
Gospel munitions in the quantities needed is de- 
pendent upon special donations, and a most earn- 
est appeal is made for this vital and important 
work. 

Donations should be sent to Louis Tag, treas- 
urer, Park avenue and 40th street, New York, 
Nee Xs 


* * * 


Not Very Patriotic After All, 

The metropolitan press praises enthusiastically 
the liberal patriotism of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, which has dared to amend the Sunday 
rest bill by providing that during the continuance 
of the war no farmer shall be prosecuted for 
cultivating the land or harvesting and handling 
agricultural products on Sunday. This is said 
to be a very wise and practical concession to the 
country’s immense present need of foodstuffs. 
And the New York Times thinks that no preacher 
in all New England will dare to obpect to such 
highly patriotic legislation. The Continent, how- 
ever, suspects that there will be more objection 
than the Times believes, Moreover, The Continent 
thinks there is mighty good reason for objection. 
The experience of the British government has 
shown that under the heavy pressure of war 
production it is more needful, and not less, to 
observe strictly a regular rest for workers one 
day in seven. Under stress of heavy driving for 
big productions, workers are sure to break if 
their rest day is not saved for them. The 
Massachusetts amendment is not truly emergency 
legislation; it is really intended to make Sunday 
labor a common incident of farming in that 
state. And such a policy is a long way from 
being patriotism. The change, in fact, has the 
earmarks of that same old hypocrisy—the use of 
pretensions to benevolence and public spirit as a 
cloak for violations of the Sunday law that aim 
to break down all the safeguards that now de- 


feng the day against mercenary exploitation.— | 
The Continent. 
x * * 

To the question propounded recently whether 
a@ man could be a Christian and still fail to be- 
lieve the generally accepted theory of the crea- 
tion as recorded in Genesis, Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man replied with striking effect: “He can take 
any account of the creation he pleases, and be a 
Christian, but he cannot be a Christian and put 
sand in the sugar.” In other words, faith without 
works may be dead; but faith with wicked works 
is sinfully alive.—Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

* * * 

Addressing the National Advertising Commis- 
sion, Allen Frost, counsel for the National Bill- 
posters’ Association, said: “No great movement 
can prevail in this country unless the church is 
interested in it.” A lot of men sit around hotel 
lobbies or crowd Pullman smoking rooms or 
stand on street corners and tell one another that 
the church has lost its influence in the United 
States, and that though people have more religion 
and more philanthropy and more service spirit in 
their make-up than ever before, they don’t get it 
from the church or express it through the church. 
None the less, when any one of them wants some- 
thing “put over’ for either generous or selfish 
reasons, it’s straight to the ministers that he 
goes asking if the church won't help. That’s the 
proof that, whatever men say and whatever the 
real shortcomings of the church are, everybody 
subconsciously realizes the truth of Mr. Frost's 
remark: “No great movement can prevail in this 
country unless the church is interested in it.— 
The Continent. 

* = = 
Prayer-Meeting Evolution. 

Prayer meetings are not what they used to be, 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Chicago) 
intimates. It first quotes this description by 
Baillie, an English writer of the time, of a prayer 
meeting held by an assembly of divines in 1643: 

“We spent from nime in the morning to five in 
the afternoon graciously. After Dr. Twisse had 
begun with a brief prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed 
large two hours, most divinely confessing the 
sins of the assembly in a wonderful, prudent, 
and pathetic way. After Mr. Arrowsmith preached 
an hour, then a psalm; thereafter Mr. Vines 
prayed near two hours, and Mr. Palmer preached 
an hour, and Mr. Seaman prayed near two hours, 
then a psalm; after Mr. Henderson brought them 
to a sweet conference of the heat confest in 
the assembly, and other seen faults to be 
remedied, and the convenience to preach against 
all sects, especially Anabaptists and Antinomians. 
Dr. Twisse closed with a short prayer and bless- 
ing.” 

Now “if we should place one of our modern 
prayer meetings up against this account,” the 
Methodist editor suspects the difference could be 
discerned. He describes a specimen of the up-to- 
date product of prayer meeting evolution as fol- 
lows: 

“Brother A—, the pastor, opened the prayer 
service (the mid-week meeting, he called it) with 
two or three songs, after which he prayed three 
minutes. Then came the Scripture lesson (five 
verses), upon which he commented for seven 
minutes. A few songs were sung, after which he 
called for voluntary prayers—‘Will four or five 
please lead us in voluntary prayer?” After an- 
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other song he called for sentence-prayers; and 
then, seeing that the audience were becoming 
weary, he announced, ‘We will now change the 
order of the service and throw the meeting open 
for testimony. Let the testimonies be short end 
crisp and to the point.’ A few responded with 
sentence-testimonies; after this there was one 
more song and the meeting was dismissed. Time, 
forty-seven minutes.”—The Literary Digest 


* * * 
. 


Army Y. M. C, A. Secretaries. 

Over a hundred men a day are applying for 
positions as War Work secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. Applicants must 
be 21 or over. Bach is required to fill out a self- 
analysis blank, give three references of men 
who know them intimately, including as far as 
possible, association employed officers. These 
references are then sent analysis blanks for the 
candidate to be filled out, and upon the as- 
sembling of this material with photograph and 
any correspondence, there is a review made by 
three or five examiners, and if the candidate 
shows evidences of possessing the combination of 
qualities necessary for this task he is placed 
upon the “approved list.” The men are then seen 
and talked with personally. 

For men experienced in association work a 
four-weeks’ course of instruction will be re- 
quired. The following points have been selected 
for the con@uct of these courses: 

1. Y.M.C. A. College, Springfield, Mass.—June 
17 to July 14. 

2. Lake Geneva Summer School, College Camp, 
Wis.—June 27 to July 25. 


3. Blue Ridge Summer School, Blue Ridge, 
N. C.—June 22 to July 20. 

4. Y. M,C. A. College, Springfield, Mass—July 
15 to August 11. 

5. Estes Park Summer School, Estes Park, 
Colo.—Probably July 27 to August 23. 

6. Eastern Summer School, Silver Bay, Lake 
George, N. Y.—August 2 to August 30. 

7. Seabeck Summer School,Seabeck, Wash.— 
Probably July 12 to August 8. 

8. San Francisco, Cal.—Details not arranged. 

For experienced men in the association work, 
but who have not had previous contact with army 
secretarial work, a five days’ intensive setting-up 
conference will be held in each one of the army 
departments. - 

* * * 

Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers. 
The World Outlook, June, 15 cents. 

(Courtship and Marriage Customs the World 

Over.) 

Courtship by Photograph (Japanese “picture 

brides” in California), Margaret Matthew. 

Our Three New Islands, Edwin E. Slosson. 
The Century, June, 35 cents. 

The Fate of the Balkans; Herbert Adams Gib- 

bons. 

The Loyalty of the Foreign-Born; M. BE. Ray- 

age. 

International Ideals, David Jayne Hill. 
American Review of Reviews, June, 25 cents. 

Russia in the Throes of Rebirth; Isaac Don 

Levine. 

Bureaucracy and Food Control; 

Edgar. * 

America’s Grain Imperiled; Paul V, Collins. 


William E. 


PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


The Mid-Week Service. 
God Answers Prayer. 


I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know: God answers prayer. 


I know not when he sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard. 


I know it cometh soon or late; 
Therefore, we need to pray and wait. 


I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the guise I thought. 


I leave my prayers with him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own. 
—The Christian Endeavor World. 


TOPIC FOR THE MONTH. 
Hidden Stories. 


Let the interest of the meetings for this sum- 
mer month circle round these striking and un- 
expected stories. Let the Book itself be brought 
to the front. Endeavor to rouse an interest in 
the Bible in the minds of the young people. 

Perhaps of all books of the Bible the average 
man would consider the two Chronicles the 
most uninviting. Yet in the midst of long, dry 
genealogies of the tribes of Israel, and of rosters 
of mighty warriors of the king, and of lists of 
civil officers, and rolls of priests and Levites 
and their duties at the Temple, shine out these 
little stories of love and loyalty, of admiration 
and devotion, like brilliant wild-flowers among 
the rocks of a barren plain. 


I. THE LITTLE KING, 
2 Chron, 22:10-12; 23:8-16. 
Expository Notes. 


It is a striking story—this of the usurpa- 
tion of the throne of Judah by the daring and 
wicked queen, Athaliah. It is a story of un- 
bridled ambition and reckless daring—and then 
of poetic justice; of evil deeds bringing their 
terrible consequences on the evil-doer’s head. 

But our present concern is not with that 
side of the story. Our thought is not upon the 
haughty, defiant queen, but upon the innocent 
child, looking with wondering eyes on the 
strange scene. It is a tale of love and loyalty, 
of quick wits and deathless fidelity, of careful 
preparation and skillful use of resources, of 
patient waiting and rewarded perseverance, 

Athaliah had set herself against, not only the 
best part of the nation, but also the expressed 
purposes of the Lord God of Israel. Jehovah 
had promised that the “‘scepter should not depart 
from Judah until Shiloh come,” and Athaliah 
thought she could destroy all of the royal house 
of Judah! But two faithful individuals with 
Jehovah’s help are more than a match for the 
wicked queen. 

The little babe is hidden away with his nurse 
in one of the store-rooms of the Temple. There 
were many of these opening into the different 
courts. And then comes a long, slow time of 
waiting for the babe to grow in a lad. “And 
Athaliah reigned over all the land.” Meanwhile, 
probably the pious Jews thought Jehovah had 
forgotten them. But now “the king’s son” has 
the crown put on his head, a sign to the people 
of his honor; he is anointed with the sacred oil 
to show that he is chosen of Jehovah for. his 
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office; and to him‘is given “the testimony,” prob- 
ably a roll containing the Law, a chart to guide 
his footsteps. But honor and office bring re- 
sponsibility. So the high-priest, representing 
Jehovah, makes a covenant with the king and 
the people. The people are to be true and loyal 
to the king; he is to rule his people in righteous- 
ness and justice; and the whole nation, king and 
people, are to be true and loyal to Jehovah, the 
God of Israel. An effective ending to an im- 
portant day! 
Plan for Our Meeting. 

Draw out the lessons of loyalty and patriotism 
to be found in this incident that are applicable 
to our own land. 

Topies for discussion. Can the plans of God 
for men be permanently set aside? Waiting for 
God’s time. The part children have played in 
history. The power of. one or two faithful in- 
dividuals. Our covenant with Jehovah at this 
national crisis. 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

The London Times states that on his corona- 
tion day, the Emperor of Japan was presented 
with a Bible, printed in English and bound in 
white leather—the first English Bible, it is said, 
that has entered the imperiaI palace of Japan. 
It was the gift of 4,000 Japanese members of 
Christian churches in America. 

The Bible was first used in English national 
pageantry at the coronation of the young king, 
Edward VI, in 1547, when it was borne in state 
before the king. 5 4 

Il. THE WELL AT BETHLEHEM, 
1 Chron, 11:15-19. 
Expesitory Notes. 

Here is a thrilling little story of loyalty 
and devotion on one side, and of chivalrous ap- 
preciation on the other. The daring courage of 
the three mighty warriors will appeal to all 
youth. The incident shows up David’s character 
in a bright light. We can see a few of the 
causes which have made him so attractive a 
figure all through the ages. There is the out- 
law chieftain with his band of reckless men in 
hiding among the limestone caves of the wild- 
erness of Judah, all waiting for a chance to 
defend the people of Judah against the Philis- 
tine invasion. Who would expect any sentiment 
from such a warrior? But in that hot, dry wild- 
erness David remembered with longing the cool 
water of the deep well outside the gate of his 
native town. He had slaked his thirst there 
when as a boy he had led his sheep out to the 
outlying pastures in the meadows stretching 
away from the town. He thought about it until 
involuntarily he uttered his wish aloud. 

We see the enthusiastic loyalty which David 
aroused in his followers, when we see three 
warriors steal away from the stronghold and 
go down to the village of Bethlehem, where 
they broke through the encampment of the 
Philistines and secured the coveted water anda 
got away in safety. 

_But the devotion and self-sacrifice of the war- 
riors were matched by the noble appreciation 
and delicacy of feeling of the chieftain who felt 
that a draught secured at the jeopardy of 
men’s lives was too sacred to drink. It was 
worthy of being offered to God! . 

The story suggests two very different lines of 
thought, It may be a parable of the loyalty and 
devotion which have been given during twenty 
centuries to David’s Greater Son. Many hun- 
dreds of strong men, of delicate women, even 
of tender children, have not only risked but 
have given their lives, often through torture, 
in devotion to their Lord and Master, Christ. 

A very different thought is voiced by Dr. 
McLaren, that there are some sacrifices that men 
and women may not accept. One may not take 
pleasures nor ornaments that are produced by 
the excessive toil or the happiness of other men 
and women and children. 

Plan for Our Meeting, 

Topics for discussion, Some martyrs and their 
deeds of loyalty. Wealth that comes from child- 
labor. When and why are we glad to sacrifice 
for a leader? Why is this story so .attractive, 
so appealing? 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

History has several parallels and variations of 
this story. Once when Alexander’s army was 
suffering from thirst on a long, hot march, a 
soldier brought to him a cup of water. But the 
great general said, “I cannot drink this alone, 


! 
while so many suffer, and it is too small to be 
divided.” And he ordered it to be given to some 
children. 

Then there is the well-known story of Sir 
Philip Sidney who was offered a drink as he was 
being carried from the field of Zutphen mortally 
wounded. When he saw a wounded soldier look- 
ing longingly at the water, he ordered it given to 
him, saying, “Thy necessities are greater than 
mine.” 

These are modern ways in which one makes 
an offering to the Lord., “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto me.” 

> * * * 

To risk their lives for the water was noble in 
the three; to have quaffed it as if it had been 
drawn like any other water from a well, would 
have been ignoble in David, There are sacrifices 
that we are not entitled to allow others to make 
for sakes. Gratifications which can only be 
procured at the hazard of men’s lives are too 
dearly brought. Would not a civilization that 
draws much: of its comforts from ’’sweated 
industries,” be better for copying David's recoil 
from drinking ‘the blood of men that went in 
jeopardy of their lives?” Is there not blood 
on many a woman’s ball-dress,-on many an 
article of luxury ?— Alexander McLaren. 

* 

Ill. The Queen cf Sheba. 
2 Chron 922-95 £25 
Expository Notes. 

Sheba or Seba was a district in Arabia in- 
habited probably by a people of mixed Asiatic 
and African descent. It is referred to in Psa. 
72:10, 15 and Isa. 60:6, descriptions of the illus- 
trious reign of “the king’s son,” and of the 
glorified future Zion—and in both places in 
connection with costly gifts of gold and frank- 
incense, and a suggestion that these are willing 
tributes to Jehovah and his anointed king. In 
fact, so large a gift as the queen offers Solomon 
could scarcely be anything but tribute. Pos- 
sibly she came to make an alliance with this 
powerful monarch, And she finds him a more 
magnificent sovereign than she had imagined. 
When she had seen all his greatness and glory, 
she is, at first, speechless with astonishment. 
Recovering herself, she declares that all she had 
heard was not half of the truth, and then she 
adds the most wonderful part of this story. She 
recognizes that his glory comes to him from his 
God, Jehovah, She sees that the throne is Je- 
hovah’s and that Solomon is but his vice-regent, 
and that his duty is not to rule for his own 
glory but for the good of his people and the 
honor of the Lord, “to do justice and righteous- 
ness’”’—a conception of sovereignty which has not 
penetrated the minds of all monarchs even in this 
day. And that ideal of the ruler should be the 
ideal of all lesser officers of the kingdom—or of 
the republic. 

The Great Teacher commends her in contrast 
with his own generation, Matt. 12:42, for she 
saw her opportunity and embraced it. 

Plan for Our Meeting, 

Topics for discussion, Efforts necessary_in 
seeking knowledge. Ideals of a ruler. Is office 
an opportunity for honor or service? Seekers 
after God, What should the church have to offer 
them? 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

This queen points the path by which all pil- 
grims of the truth must travel. It is not to be 
won without effort, without conquest of preju- 
dices, repression of weakness, sacrifices of de- 
lights, and long effort. There must be humility, 
which will gladly learn, if there is ever to be 
its possession. 

This story brings out the true ideal of Israel’s 
relation to the nations. Solomon did for the 
queen of Sheba what Israel was meant to do 
for the world. He attracted a seeker from afar, 
and imparted to her the wisdom God had given 
him. This is but putting into concrete form 
God’s purpose in choosing Israel for his own. 
It was not meant to retain or to enclose, but to 
diffuse, the light. The world can only get bless- 
ing by one man or people getting it first. 

God has appointed the same task to his Church 
today. We ought to attract seekers, to win 
their frank speech, and to answer their anxious 
questions, That church ill discharges its office 
which repels rather than draws the seekers, or 
which has no word of illumination for them if 
they come.—Alexander McLaren. 
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IV. A LETTER AND A PRAYER. 
2 Chron. 32:1-23; Isa, 36:1—37:38; 2 Kings 18:13— 
1937, 


Expository Notes, 


The Chronicler has a condensed account of this 

Reus seers sent Elving all the important parts 
y, bu e author of 

add the details. et ae 


It is a story of a national crisis, of rreat 
peril, dealt with in an ancient and ailental 
fashion, as far as outward forms go. The peril 
and the refuge show a situation which history 
repeats over and over through the ages, 


The invading, conquering kin of Assyria 
Sennacherib, swept westward criti ak great mee da 
Arrived at the Mediterranean they turn to the 
south and march down the coast until they are 
west of Jerusalem. Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
sends Sennacherib a large quantity of silver and 
gold as tribute, to purchase the safety of Jeru- 
salem, But later, Sennacherib dispatches an 
officer with a demand for unconditional sur- 
render and a defiant challenge to Hezekiah. He 
tells Hezekiah that he will find Egypt, upon 
which he has relied, a broken reed. He even 
Says that the God of the Jews has sent them 
against the land, Isa. 36:10. The officer endeav- 
ors to stir the fears of the Jews to whom he 
appeals, telling them that Jehovah will not be 
able to deliver them from Sennacherib’s power, 
referring to the failure of the gods of the north- 


_ern cities to prevent their capture by the As- 


syrians. 


_Hezekiah turns to the prophet Isaiah for ad- 
vice and comfort, and is told that the Assyrian 
king shall meet disaster not the Judean ruler. 


Later the message that the Assyrian officer 
shouted at the Jews from the wall was sent to 
the king in a letter, with emphasis on the hith- 
erto unopposed victorious march of the As- 
syrian. The taunt was a direct challenge to 
Jehovah, 


Then comes a most dramatic, picturesque part 
of the story. In the same vivid fashion that the 
Hebrew prophet often acted out his message, 
Hezekiah takes the letter, probably a clay tablet, 
to the Temple and holds it out before the Lord, 
as if the sight of the insolent words would 
move Jehovah’ to greater indignation. -. The action 
did certainly give greater effectiveness to the 
scene in the minds of the Jewish bystanders. 
Then Hezekiah uttered a wonderfully appealing 
prayer. He recognizes Jehovah as no tribal 
deity, but the God of all the kingdoms of the 
earth. It is a prayer that might be made with 
“heh slight changes by some invaded nations 
oday. 


The answer to Hezekiah’s prayer is given to 
him by the prophet Isaiah. First comes Jeho- 
vah’s answer in words to Sennacherib’s chal- 
lenge, a powerful and striking “taunt-song”’ 
turned against the Assyrian. (In the book of 
Isaiah in the Cambridge Bible and in The Bible 
for Home and School there is an attempt to 
render the Hebrew poetry into corresponding 
English.) Both wild beasts and captives in war 
are represented on the Assyrian bas-reliefs as 
being led by a rope slipped through a ring in 
the nose. So would Jehovah control the arro- 
gant Assyrian. 

The story of the pestilence which cut short 
the conquering career of the Assyrian, and of 
his ignoble end some years later, is briefly told 
in Isa, 37:36-388. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

This story may be divided into four parts: 

1. Hezekiah’s Effort at “Preparedness,” 2 
Chron. 32:1-8; 2. Kings 18:13-16, 

2. Rabshakeh’s Message, 2 
28-35. 

8. Hezekiah’s Prayer, 2 Kings 19:15-19. 

4, Jehovah’s Answer to Sennacherib’s Chal- 


Kings 18:19-25, 


lenge, Isa. 37:21-27, 36-38. 


Ask four young people, good readers, to pre- 
pare to read effectively the above passages. 

Let the pastor explain the general situation 
and lead up to each topic, calling upon one of 
the selected persons to read his passage as it 
fits into the pastor’s story. Let the endeavor 
be to make the story vivid and interesting 
enough to enforce its own lessons, 


THOUGHTS ON THE THEME. 
The Destruction of Sennacherib. 


Eee ay aiah came down like the wolf on the 
ola, 


And his cohorts were 
gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars 
on the sea, 


When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 


gleaming in purple and 


Galilee, 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is 
green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were 
seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn 
hath blown, 

That host on the morrow. lay wither’d and 
strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on 
the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he 
pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly 
and chill, 


And their hearts but once and for 


ever grew still! 


heaved, 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all 
wide, 


But through it there roll’d not the breath of 
his pride; 

agers foam of his gasping lay white on the 
urf; 

And sold as the spray of the rock-beating 
surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his 
mail: 

And the tents were all 
alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


silent, the banners 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 


sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the 
Lord! —Lord Byron. 


Christ or Caesar. 


Please convey to the editor my personal appre- 
ciation of the loyal and efficient manner in which 
he has emphasized and exalted the ideals of 
Christianity in opposition to the carnality and 
materialism of militarism. It is a source of com- 
fort and encouragement to find here and there a 
religious leader with vision and conviction true 
to the Christian ideal and who has the courage to 
express them. The American people are facing 
the greatest moral issue that has presented it- 
self since the days of abolition. It is the issue of 
the early church, Christ or Caesar. The ethical 
fate of the nation hangs on the attitude of the 
Christian church, as to whether it will capitulate 
and surrender its God-given function of determ- 
ining the ethical and religious ideals of men or 
whether it shall delegate to an unmoral state 
the high task which is its exclusive and inalien- 
able right and heritage. Christianity and mili- 
tarism represent opposite extremes. They are 
implacable foes. Christianity must destroy mili- 
tarism or militarism will destroy Christianity. 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
Civilization is today tottering, peoples are perish- 
ing, nations are wallowing in blood and steeped 
in carnality because the church has been either 
without the proper Christian vision or has been 
recreant and disobedient to the divine revelation. 
There is a crying need for a prophet to lead the 
church out of the wilderness of carnality and 
materialism into the goodly land of Christian 
light where the constructive ideals of a religion 
based on moral and spiritual forces shall be em- 
phasized as the actuating principles of human 


action, ; 
J. E. Morrison, 


McKeesport, Pa. 
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but hath passed out of death into life—Sunday 
School Times. 


KNOWING A SECRET OF POWER. 


James Martineau, the Unitarian, used fre- 
quently to go to hear Spurgeon in the great 
London Tabernacle. Some one protested, say- 
ing, “You do not believe what he says.” “No,” 
Martineau replied, “but he does.” That is 
one of the-secrets of power. When God puts 
spiritual sight into us, even unbelievers will 
flock to us, constrained against their own un- 
belief by the fact that we know first-hand the 
things of God. 


VICTORY THROUGH CHRIST. 


You remember the incident that Dr. Griffith 
Thomas gave of the little girl who became a 
Christian, and, as children may do, just took 
the whole blessed thing at the start. Someone 
asked her whether it had made any difference 
to her, the being a Christian. “Oh, yes,’ she 
said, “a great deal of difference.” 

“Well, what difference?” 


“T will tell you,” was the little girl’s answer. 
“Now, when I hear Satan at the door, I say, 
‘Jesus, will you please go to the door?’ and 
Jesus goes to the door; and when Satan sees 
Him, he says, ‘I beg your pardon, I have come 
to the wrong house!’ ” 


There are no compromises on that doorstep! 
It is an awfully one-sided fight—an utter rout 
for Satan. It is freedom from the whole power 
of every known sin at once. And it is just as 
complete now as it can ever be; just as com- 
plete in you at this moment as it ever was in 
the life of the Apostle Paul. For Jesus is not 
going to be stronger a month from now, or a 
year from now, or twenty years from now, than 
he is today. “The same yesterday, today, and 
forever.”—Charles G. Trumbull. 


NO FOGS. 


The apostles were sure of their own conver- 
sion. ‘We know that we have passed from 
death unto life.” ‘Are you a Christian?’ one 
asks of another today. “Are you saved?” “I 
think so,” comes the answer; “I hope so.” But 
why does he not know it? “Are you married?” 
you ask a stranger. “I think so. I hope so.” 
Imagine a man saying that. 


There were no such fogs about the apostles’ 
testimony. “We know that we have passed 
from death unto life.’ “We know that he was 
manifested to take away sins.” ‘“‘We know that 
we are of God.” 

HE’S IN, 

Mr. S. D. Gordon tells of a little girl who was 
praying, and who said, “Jesus, I hear you 
knocking at the door of my heart. Come in, 
Jesus.” Then she arose from her knees and 
said, “He’s in.” 

That is all there is to the victorious life. 

LET GO, AND LET GOD. 

Do not let us keep on asking God for what he 
is holding out to us with both hands! Do 
you see? After surrender, the second and only 
other condition necessary to the life of victory 
is faith. Faith which takes, and thanks God. 
Surrender, then faith. “Let go, and let God.” 

If you want to make sure of meeting this 


second condition, forget your faith, and think 
of God.—C. G. Trumbull. 


| 


FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST. ; 
The apostles were sure of a present fellow- 
ship with the Living Christ. “I know whom 
I have believed.” “Our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ.” How 
interesting it would have been to take Paul 
aside and say, “Paul, do you never have doubts? 
You seem to have had a pretty rough career. 
Not all your schemes have carried. What about 
that Athens experience? What about the Jews 
of Thessalonica and Berea? I do not see that 
all your prayers have been answered. You say 
you are a missionary. You have been called 
and commissioned. Do you never have any 
doubts of the reality of Jesus Christ?” We can 
see the flash of his eye as he answers, “Never! 
I know whom I have believed.” And we may 
know the Lord with equal certitude today. 


THE APOSTLES’ CERTITUDE. 


The apostles were sure that they had received 
the Holy Spirit. In those days the knowledge 
of the possession of the Spirit was a distin- 
guishing mark of the Christian. Today it is a 
mark of very special piety, which one hardly 
dares lay claim to without effrontery. 

The Holy Spirit himself was the source of the 
apostles’ certitude concerning spiritual things. 
“We know that we are of God.” “We know 
that all things work together for good.” “We 
know that he hears us, whatsoever things we 
ask.” “We know that our labor is not in vain 
in the Lord.” ‘“We know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him.” 


UNITED TO CHRIST. 


On the edge of a damp, still firwood in a Swiss 
valley, a friend and I found something about 
branches that made us literally shout for joy. 
An old firm stump was our lesson-book. It 
had decayed away till only the skeleton was 
left, and that skeleton showed its secret. We 
had thought that the branches were rooted into 
the substance of the tree, just deep enough to 
hold them fast, and that, from the woody fiber 
around, the sap flowed into them. But here 
they were, with nothing vague about them; 
each had within the bark a great shoulder that 
would resist all attempts at wrenching out; 
then it went tapering inward till it came to the 
center, and there it was knit into a slender 
upright rod at the very heart that joined all 
together, separate in their individuality, yet 
absolutely one. This is the law of branching 
for all dicotyledons; that is, the higher forms 
of plant life, the vine included; so that this hid- 
den, lovely linking, heart to heart, out of sight, 
must have been in the mind of Christ when he 
said to his disciples: “I am the vine, ye are 
the branches.” 


Dead to Sin. 
Romans 6:11. 

Last summer when I was spending a few weeks 
near Toronto, Canada, I saw a caterpillar making 
its way across the lawn. It was an insignificant 
looking little thing, and no one would ever have 
thought that the Creator of the world had en- 
dowed it with any wisdom, 

I got a stick and amused myself by placing it 
in front of the caterpillar, and it was wonderful 
to see it stop suvdenly, curl itself up in a ball 
as if it were dead. This is what Dr. Jowett 
would call_an Instinet of Peril. It pretended 
it was dead and lay that way until it thought 
danger was gone. That is what Paul says we 
should do in reference to sin. In the presence 
of temptation we should act as if we were dead. 
“Reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin.’’—S, D, Chambers. 
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FILLING UP 


THE GULFS 


REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “That * * * he might gather together 
in one all things in Christ.” Eph. 1:10. 

This is a gathering together of scattered 
things, sundered things, things which ought to 
be living in fruitful harmony, but which are 
rioting in alienation and revolt. It is the gath- 
ering together of distracted and wasteful mem- 
bers round about the governance of a common 
herd. It implies the ending of a riotous inde- 
pendence and of sluggish and selfish apathy, 
and a welding together of many members into 
a blessed and prosperous unity. 


How is the gathering together effected? Let 
me illustrate. You take a handful of steel fil- 
ings and scatter them over the surface of a 
sheet of paper. There they lie, severed and 
apart, each one to itself, having no communion 
with the others. Now take a strong magnet 
and draw it beneath the under surface of the 
paper. What happens? Each of the steel fil- 
ings stands erect, and the whole company 
moves across the page in orderly and co-oper- 
ative movement. Hach item was first of all per- 
vaded by the common power of the magnet, and 
then in the strength of the common pervasion 
all the items moved in fellowship. 

And here are the sundered things referred to 
in my text! They lie apart, with gulfs between 
them, and sometimes the isolation is not of 
apathy, but of stern and mutual antagonism. 
Now, bring round about these sundered things 
the energizing presence of the Christ, the great 
Magnet, whose purpose is to ‘draw all men 
unto him.” And what is the issue? Every one 
of the sundered members is inspired with life, 
and pervaded by new and _é inconceivable 
strength; and in the power of the common pos- 
session they are brought into happy and har- 
monious fellowship. The isolated members are 
filled with the energy of the Holy Spirit and by 
the strength of that pervasive influence they 
become one. Christ creates unanimity by first 
of all creating magnanimity; he fills the indi- 
vidual member with his own Spirit, and so 
makes all the members of one mind. He gath- 
ered together in one all things in himself. 

Let us look at some of the scattered things 
which find their unity in him. 

I. I look, then, at my own self. Here is a 
divided kingdom. It is full of sundered mem- 
bérs and powers which often plunge my being 
into a state of civic insurrection, member fight- 
ing against member in dire hostility. There is 
distraction and division where there ought to 
be harmony. I think of the many capacities by 
which I am endowed. There is conscience, there 
is will, there is imagination, there is desire, 
there is all the varied agency of passion. And 
then there are the outer powers, all the means 
of expression by which I am endowed, the gift 
of speech, the language of gesture, and all the 


many agencies by which my thought is con- 
veyed to another. Then I have my senses, and 
along with these the hungers and thirsts and 
cravings of the flesh. All these many and va- 
ried capacities are often waging warfare in the 
life, and producing the discord of revolt. 

You know how we describe the conditions in 
which the rebellion places us. We say of one 
man, “His temper gets the better of him.” That 
sounds like revolt. We say of another, “He 
lets his tongue run away with him.” Again 
there is the suggestion of rebellion. We say 
of another, “He cannot control his appetite.” 
Now, among all these isolated and warring 
members, how can we obtain unanimity? “All 
things must be gathered together in one in 
Christ.”” The coming of the King into the riven 
being is the secret of unity. 

Before the conductor comes on to the orches- 
tra every member of the band appears to do as 
he likes. One instrument proclaims one note, 
and another another, and there is discord and 
confusion. But when the conductor appears, 
the individual wills of the members are sub- 
dued to his own, and the one will controls the 
host. And when the Lord Christ comes into 
my being, where every instrument has been 
playing for itself, without any co-operation with 
the rest, and has produced jarring discords and 
pains, the strength of his own controlling pur- 
pose restrains the individual rioting, and brings 
the disorderly orchestra into fellowship and 
harmony. 

But the illustration is imperfect and inade- 
quate; when Christ comes into the life he not 
only controls, he pervades the instrumentalists! 
His Spirit enters the conscience and Christian- 
izes it; it enters the will and Christianizes it; 
it Christianizes the emotions, the affections, the 
senses’ and even Christianizes the flesh. The 
Lord Christ cannot dwell in human bodies with- 
out the very bodies themselves being sancti- 
fied. “Know ye not that your bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost?” And so when he 
comes into the life distraction gives place to 
unity, discord becomes harmony, and the once 
alien powers kneel together round a common 


head. “He gathereth together in one all things 
in Christ.” 
II. Now, let me turn to another sphere where 


the individual members are often scattered and 
in mutual revolt. I turn to the sphere of the 
home. How frequently home is a divided king- 
dom, its members severed by deep gulfs, living 
frequently in a spirit of unlovely isolation! 
There are many things in home life to create 
division. There are differences in body. Some 
members of the family are physically strong 
and others are physically weak. One member 
has nerves like steel, while another has nerves 
like the tenderest strings of a violin. One is 
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comparatively coarse-grained and is untroubled - 


by trifling shocks; another is finely organized 
and sensitively trembles like an Arab steed. 
Where there are these differences in bodily 
constitution there is abundant scope for misun- 
derstanding and strife. 

And then there are differences in tempera- 
ment. One member is of bilious temperament, 
and is possessed by strong passions. Another 
is lymphatic; life is heavy and flabby, and all 
its movements, vital, mental and volitional, are 
sleepy and sluggish. Another member is nerv- 
ous, and therefore irritable, alert and superfine 
in mind and body. A fourth is of the sanguine 
temperament, active and ardent, full of impulse, 
but perhaps lacking in tenacity. Where these 
differences of temperament prevail there is 
grave matter for the creation of alienation and 
divisicn. 

And then there are differences in gifts. One 
member of the family has mechanical aptitudes 
and is little disposed to study; another has no 
taste for practical workmanship—he immures 
himself in books. A third member of the family 
is artistic and gives herself to music or to art, 
while a fourth has nothing of the artistic sense 
and: is absorbed in purely domestic concerns. 
Here again the differences may make for cleay- 
age. 

The members of a family are like sundered 
units; how can they be “gathered together?” 
All things must be “gathered together in one in 
Christ.” The different members of the family 
must be Christ ruled and Christ-pervaded. The 
temperament must be Christianized, the gifts 
must be sanctified, and in this common spirit 
the uniting fellowship will be found. Not that 
all individualities will be erased, and that many 
lives will be as indistinctive as so many billiard 
balls! When the Lord comes into the life the 
individualities are not suppressed; they are 
illumined and glorified. Christ is the Head of 
the family; scattered members find their com- 
munion in him. The miracle is being worked 
every day; the coming of the Lord into the 
home, and the possession by each of its mem- 
bers of the Spirit of Christ, converts the home 
life into heaven. 

IiI. It is the same if we turn to another 
sphere and contemplate the divisions of society. 


w great and deep are the dividing gulfs! 
a i social divisions separating men into: 
rich and poor, into employers and employed. 
There are gulfs created by culture, dividing 
society into the literate and the illiterate, the 
mentally dark and the mentally illumined. And 
there are the ecclesiastical gulfs separating men 
into sect and sect, and often placing them a 
fierce and relentless antagonism. How sha 
all these scattered members become one, and 
co-operate in smooth and progressive fellow- 


ther in 
ship? They can only be gathered toget 

ie in Christ. Nothing else can fashion the 
unity. 


egislation may arrange just relationships, _ 

a it can never create the spirit of love. Leg- 
islation may create juxtaposition; it is never 
creative of fellowship. And material ee 
may coerce, but they can not inspire. And i 
these united and hostile members are to become 
one, the unifying minister must pervade the 
temper and the spirit, and the communion must 
be accomplished in the secret place. It is even 
so with the divided sects; we shall become one 
“in Christ,” not in the expression of common 
dogmas, not in the utterance of precisely sim- 
jlar creeds, and still less in the common obser- 
vations of similar ceremonies; but one in’ devo- 
tion to a Person, in living fellowship and com- 
munion with the Christ. 

Iv. But the unity is to be larger than “the 
things in earth.” It is to be inclusive of “the 
things in heaven and things in earth.” We are 
to be all one in Christ! 

The pilgrim of time, toiling along the stony 
ways of earth, is one with the dweller in the 
unseen, who contemplates his Master face to 
face! The Christian on this side the river and 
the Christian who has crossed are one. They 
drink of the same fountain, they commune with 
the same Lord. Death makes no division here. 
This is a beautiful and inspiring evangel, which 
takes away many of the pangs of bereavement, 
and leaves the blessedness of the deepest com- 
munion untouched and undisturbed. 

“One army of the living God, 

At his command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HIGHEST JOY 
"REV. EDGAR DEWITT JONES 


Text: “These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy may be in you, and that your joy 
may be made full.” John 15:11. 

The note of joy runs like a scarlet ribbon 
throughout the Bible, especially the New Testa- 
ment. “Praise ye the Lord!” is on the lips of 
every saint from Abraham to John. In the 
great cathedral of the Gospel narrative, joy 
bells chime continually. In the book of Acts 
and the Epistles the joyous notes rise strong, 
clear, and jubilant. From Matthew to Revela- 
tion, in biography, in history, and in corre- 
spondence, the theme of triumphant Christian- 
ity may be affirmed in a single sentence: “O 
be joyful.” 

The joy bells rang at Jesus’ birth. The great 
keynote of our Lord’s Advent was that of joy. 
~ I. Jesus himself was joyful. He spoke with 


deep emotion of that joy which was his. He 
has been called the “Man of Sorrows;” more 
truly he was the ‘Man of Joy.” Medieval art 
and theology are responsible for the portrait 
of Jesus as. grief-stricken, sorrowful, and 
mournful of mien. The road our Lord trod 
upon earth was rugged, and he was a man ac- 
quainted with grief. Nevertheless, he was joy- 
ful. True, he was not gay or frivolous; yet his 
being thrilled with a joy that passes all un- 
derstanding. To his disciples he said: “These 
things have I spoken unto you, that my joy may 
be in you.” 

In what did Jesus’ joy consist? 
things at least. 

1, Jesus knew the joy of perfect obedience 
to the Father’s will. Obedience to the law of 
God results in the sweetest of joys. Obedience 
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to the law of harmony produces melodious mu- 
sic. Obedience to the law of colors brings the 
loveliest of blends. Obedience to the law of 
seed time and harvest, the ripest and richest 
reaping. Obedience to the will of God, the 
holiest of lives. Such was Jesus’ JOY, “do 
always the things that please the Heavenly 
Father,” he said. “I come to do the will of him 
that sent me,” he declared. And in Gethsemane 
he reached the great height of submission 
where he could say, “Thy will, not mine, be 
done.” Such obedience brought joy to Jesus, 
the dutiful Son. © 


2. Jesus experienced the joy of intimate fel- 
lowship with God. In deepest verity, such fel- 
lowship is a fruitage of obedience. How inti- 
mate was Jesus’ walk with God! He was lone- 
ly at times, yet never alone. His was the high 
joy of divine companionship; it was soul-satisfy- 
ing, and it was altogether wonderful in its 
beneficent infiuence. 

3. Jesus” supreme joy was that of redemp- 
tive ministry. Greater joy than this the Divine 
Son of God could not experience. Refiect on 
his mighty ministry to mankind; his turning 
men from darkness to light, his giving sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the 
dumb, purity to the impure, wholeness to the 
sin-broken; and by his death on the cross lifting 
all humanity, sin-cursed and undone, up to 
heights of a new creation and reconciliation 
with the Father. The author of the Hebrew 
Epistle speaks of Jesus as one who “for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross, de- 
spising shame, and hath sat down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.” The writer had in 
mind the joy of redemption, and that joy Jesus 
knew in fullness of power. Moreover, de desired 
that others should have fellowship with him in 
this joy. In his great high-priestly prayer in 
John 17, Jesus asked that his disciples might 
have his joy; he prayed “that they may have my 
joy made full in themselves.” 

II. This prayer of Jesus‘ was answered; the 
note of joy was in the lives of the early Chris- 
tians. First century Christians were a joyous 
company. Think of Paul and Silas in prison at 
Philippi, their backs cut and bleeding, yet joy- 
fully singing hymns. Think of it! All through 
the New Testament the note of joy is jubilant 
and sustained. The apostle speaks of those 
whom he had won to the Christian life as his 
joy. Ah, there you have the distinctive Chris- 
tian joy; fellowship with Jesus in the redemp- 
tive ministry! In the Third Epistle of John the 
beloved disciple writes, “Greater joy have I 
none than this; to hear of my children walking 
in the truth.” In 2 Cor. 7:4, the apostle Paul 
exclaims, “I overflow with joy in our affliction.” 
In the seventh verse of Philemon he speaks of 
his “joy” in the fellowship of Christian faith. 
Every follower of Christ may know the joy that 
is his in proportion to the loyalty with which 
he follows his Lord and Saviour. The note of 
joy ought to be in the lives of Christian people; 
the joy of obedience to the will of God; the joy 
of fellowship with the Father; and, best of all, 
the joy of Christlike redemptive ministry. 

III. The highest joy of the Christian is ex- 
perienced when he becomes a co-laborer with 
Christ in the redemption of mankind from the 
bondage of sin. In the tenth chapter of Luke 
the sending out of the seventy disciples by Jesus 


is recorded. He sent them out to prepare the 
way of his coming. He sent them out to heal 
and bless. He sent them out to blaze a path 
for the kingdom. Thus they went forth, two 
and two, on their mission of mercy. Recall 
their testimony when they returned: “And 
the seventy returned with joy, saying, Lord, 
even the demons are subject unto us in thy 
name.” Oh, the joy of the seventy as they came 
back to their Lord! Demons had been subject 
to them in his glorious name; demons of in- 
temperance, demons of covetousness, demons 
of cruelty, demons of brutal temper, demons of © 
haughty pride. They had witnessed homes de- 
livered from demons that had blighted family 
life. They had witnessed the demoniac deliv- 
ered from the terrible bondage of a bedeviled 
mind. They had witnessed such revolutions, 
such transformations, that they came back 
wondrously elated and experiencing a joy they 
had never known before. 

There is no joy comparable with that which 
issues from Christlike ministration. Alas, the 
church for the greater part today knows little 
of this joy. We are not members of Christ’s 
church merely to enjoy the fellowship of one 
another, to listen to inspiring singing or elo- 
quent preaching. They are incidentals. We 
are banded together as members of Christ’s 
body for the conquest of the world in the min- 
istry of reconciliation. The field is the world. 
“Go ye into all the world,” was Jesus’ parting 
command to his disciples. It is not until one 
loses himself in the ministry for others that 
he begins to know the supreme joy of a Chris- 
tian—the joy that abides forever and ever. 

The joy of achievement is notable. To have 
done something well; to have painted a picture, 
designed a great building, written a deathless 
poem—there is a joy in achievement. When 
Gibbon had finshed hs monumental work, ‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” he 
tells us of his elation when he had completed 
the last chapter, the last page, the last line, 
and the last word. He arose from his table and 
walked about in the garden strangely moved, 
singularly elated. And no wonder! But there 
is a joy greater than the joy of achievement. 

The joy of discovery is memorable. What 
must have been the feeling of Columbus that 
memorable day when his feet were set for the 
first time on the soil of San Salvador, and he 
took the new country in the name of his king! 
Recently a famous astronomer, Professor Howe 
of Denver, has described his emotions when he 
discovered a new star. When he knew of a 
certainty the truth of his wonderful discovery, 
and reflected on the fact that his name could 
be handed down to generations yet unborn as 
the discoverer of that star, he shouted aloud in 
the sheer joy of his discovery. But there is a 
joy holier than that of discovery! 

The joy of relieving pain and ministering to 
the body is deep and satisfying. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, I numbered among my friends a cele- 
brated specialist. He was a most likeable man, 
and he was skillful in his profession. One day 
a singer came to him who had temporarily lost 
her voice, and was thereby greatly distressed. 
She could not sing a note. She was in the 
depths of despair. He performed an exceed- 
ingly difficult operation upon her vocal cords. 
When this was done he asked her to sing the 
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scale. Dubiously she set about it, and lo! 
when she heard her own voice again she burst 
into tears of gratitude. When the physician 
told me of the incident I thought what a joy 
there is in being able to minister to the body. 
But there is a higher joy even than this! 

The highest joy, the incomparable joy, is the 
joy of spiritual recovery, of restoration, of re- 
demption! The highest joy of Jesus was not in 
the healing of the leper, or giving sight to the 
blind, or curing the poor woman with the issue 
of blood—though such healing ministry was 
wonderful. His biggest joy was in his redemp- 
tive work which brought about a reconciliation 
between God and man. 

IV. Would you know that joy? You can 
know it! “He that winneth souls is wise,” 
affirms the author of Proverbs. “They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 


ment; and they that turn many to righteous~ 
ness as the stars forever and ever,” declares _ 
Daniel the prophet. “My brethren, if any 
among you err from the truth and one convert 
him, let him know that he that converteth a 
sinner from the error of his ways shall Save 
a soul from death and shall cover a multitude 
of sins,” admonishes James the Lord’s brother. 


“Come, we that love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known; 

Join in a song with sweet accord, 
And thus surround the throne. 


“Let those refuse to sing 
Who never know our God; 

But children of the heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad.” 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 


REV. G. 


Text: “The church that is in their house.” 
Col. 4:15. 


Time had run well into the third century 
after Christ’s advent before there were sepa- 
rate buildings dedicated to Christian worship. 
The Gospel was first preached in the Jewish 
Synagogues. Possibly there were rare instances 
in which practically a whole synagogue em- 
braced Christianity and the building was used 
permanently for Christian worship. Ordinarily, 
however, the line of division between those who 
accepted the Messiah and those who did not 
would drive the Christians forth. Their pov- 
erty, together with frequent persecutions and 
the constant liability to them, made church 
buildings impracticable. Services were held 
therefore in the open air, in caves, and in Chris- 
tian homes. In Paul’s epistles we find several 
references to the churches that were in the 
houses of certain Christians, that is, the 
churches that met habitually in their homes. 


The phrase which constitutes our text is sug- 
gestive of the relationship of the church to the 
home. In fact, as you readily recall, the church 
started in the home in the family of Abraham, 
that home circle constituting the first ecclesia, 
or body of called-out ones, set apart from the 
world for the worship of God and propagation 
of truth. The various altars which that fine 
old hero of faith built at the various places 
of his sojourning represented the church in his 
household, and the call to family worship ex- 
tended to himself and wife, their children and 
servants. 


Nor did God lose sight of the potent value of 
the family unit after the family of the faithful 
had expanded into the nation. The chosen na- 
tion, emigrating from Egypt, were commanded 
to keep the Passover by families, sprinkling 
the blood of the sacrificial lamb on the family 
door posts and eating the Paschal meal in 
family circles and this continued to be the 
custom at the Passover celebration the cen- 
turies through. 


I. Home influence the most potent. That 
obligation and privilege are strongly enforced 
by the fact that the home influence is in every 
direction the most potent and permanent in 
life. Its influence is the earliest of all, exerting 
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its subtle and penetrating power over our lives 
in the plastic days of infancy and early child- 
hood ere the playground, the schoolroom, the 
street or the shop have asserted their sway. Its 
influence is the most continuous. Play days, 
school days, work days, rest days succeed one 
another in the order named, as life advances 
from the eager frolics of infancy to the quiet 
leisure of old age. Home days continue 
throughout, with brief interruptions perhaps for 
college days and the early years of business 
life that prepare for the establishment of a 
new home. And the hours spent each week in 
the schoolroom or workshop, or on the play- 
ground, or at church, always constitute a 
minority as compared with the hours spent in 
the home. Its influence is the most intimate 
and persuasive and permanent of all the airs 
that touch the soul, and that not only by reason 
of its early beginning and long continuity, but 
also because home ties are the strongest, home 
folks the dearest, and home memories the 
sweetest of all. Home influences become an 
integral part of our being, inseparable in 
thought from our very selves; became a part of 
us before we can remember. 

If, therefore, religion, which is rightly called 
the chief concern of mortals here below, is to 
be a vital force in any life, it must touch that 
life at its springs in the home. The man and 
the woman who keep a sacred altar fire burn- 
ing before their own hearthstone are necessarily, 
because of its beneficent influence, better citi- 
zens, better neighbors, better churchmen, bet- 
ter workmen, better parents. Definite and mu- 
tual contact with God by the fireside of their 
own domicile imparts stamina and true ideal- 
ism and sweetness to all the life. Where and 
how shall we find the spiritual leaders of the 
future, men and women of character as pure as 
light and as firm as rock? Any method may 
fail; but incomparably the best and surest is to 
grow them in the atmosphere of a home that is 
definitely and positively and truly religious. 

II. The influence cf the family altar. If the 
statements just made be admitted, our argu- 
ment advances but one step further: when it is 
said that family worship, or family prayers, 
have proven more effective in making the home 
atmosphere definitely and positively and truly 
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religious than any other known means. To any 
normal being home is the dearest spot on earth 
and the home folks constitute earth’s one and 
only really priceless tangible possession. To 
any Christian, fellowship with God and the as- 
surance of a heavenly inheritance is at the same 
time his soul’s highest interest and an eternal 
Possession worth all else besides. He will 
therefore desire with all his heart to bind the 
two, his home and his religion, together with 
indissoluble ties. How shall God be intimately 
related to his home and how shall his home be 
vitally related to God? That question must be 
paramount in any true Christian’s thinking. 
We may do much to relate the two vital inter- 
ests to one another by means of an exemplary 
life, by personal inculcation of Christian truth, 
and by bringing those at home to the Sunday 
School and church services. That program is 
good; but it is not excellent, because it omits 
that which is in itself simple and in a measure 
formal, but which has proven to be the very 
capstone of effectiveness in this matter, viz., the 
practice of gathering the family together at 
least once a day and spending a little time in 
united worship at the throne of grace. 

I think the reason for this lies in the fact 
that it is only when the family acts as a unit 
with regard to it that any interest becomes a 
unified interest and gathers to itself in that 
family the irresistible momentum imparted by 
mutual participation. 

1. Moral insurance. We live in a day of in- 
surance. Our property is insured against fire 
and storm, our bodies against accident and sick- 
ness, our lives against death. And in each case 
insurance is a great boon and comfort with 
which to face life’s tragic possibilities. But 


what tragedy can compare with the tragedy of 
moral shipwreck? And what form of insurance 
can guarantee us that neither we ourselves nor 
our sweet girls nor darling boys shall fall vic- 
tims to that tragic possibility? 

We can only stay ourselves upon the prom- 
ises of God and take out insurance by culti- 
vating for ourselves and our families a genuine 
and vital fellowship with Him. If we count it 
bad business and bad morals to neglect any 
available means of preserving our property and 
guaranteeing an earthly competence to our 
families, what shall be said of us if we are 
careless concerning moral insurance against the 
awful hazards of life and eternity? 

2. Moral atmosphere. In building and main- 
taining a home we pay attention to many 
things: To durable materials, good workman- 
ship, convenient arrangement, light, heat, ven- 
tilation, drainage, decorations and furnishings. 
But what can compare in importance with the 
home’s moral atmosphere? 

Ten minutes a day spent in the simple exer- 
cises of family worship constitute a kind of 
moral crucible into which disagreements and 
faults and false attitudes are poured for the 
melting, a simple, fruitful expedient for fumi- 
gating the home’s moral atmosphere and dis- 
infecting it of those varied polluted airs. 

Ill. The importance of family worship. Such 
considerations as these ought to impress all our 
minds with a high estimate of the importance 
of the obligation to maintain family worship 
and with a sympathetic sense of the value of 
the privilege. These convictions are naturally 
reenforced by the knowledge that wise and con- 
secrated leaders of our religious and moral life 
cherish like convictions. 


CHRIST-CULTURE 
REV. A. W. LEWIS, B. D. 


Text: “Ye have heard * * * but I say unto 
you.” Matt. 5:44. 

Culture is a word to conjure by. It is feared 
by some; but worshipped by the many. When 
spelt with a K it brings to our minds the most 
horrible cruelties, exceeding the Moslem propa- 
ganda. In polite society it is the essential. 
Among Christians the Christ-Culture is the ideal 
of man and the atmosphere of heaven. 

World culture has proved a sad failure. 
Some, staggered by the war of Europe which 
reaches to the ends of the earth, think that 
Christianity has failed and they wonder what 
is to be tried next. The fact is that it is 
world culture that has failed through the wéak- 
ness of humanity; and Christianity has not yet 
been tried by the nations. Germany has 
brought Kultur to its highest possible per- 
fection, and has shown to the world its spirit 
in the outrage of Belgium and its campaign 
of “frightfulness.” The inhumanities of strikes 
and lockouts and mob rule in America have 
exhibited the fruits of world-culture. 

Christ-Culture, announced by angels early the 
first Christmas morning, was beginning to 
mould the policies of the nations and suggest 
disarmament, when the greed of sinful humanity 
wrecked the peace at the Hague. Pledges be- 
come “scraps of paper” when self despises the 
weaker and condemns Christ. When the Christ- 
Culture becomes the dominant spirit of all the 


nations, then the millennium will be ushered 
into a peaceful earth. “Ye have heard it said, 
hate your enemies; but I say unto you love 
your enemies.” 

Jesus set himself to overthrow the ideals of 
the world culture. He antagonized the world, 
the Jewish Church, and fallen human nature; 
but he was willing to be crucified in order to 
establish true culture. This was his mission 
to earth, too high to be appreciated. The “Man 
of Galilee” became the Conquering Hero of all 
ages, and created in man the heroic spirit, 
which makes ventures of faith. Standing in 
sublime dignity in the face of a condemning 
world, he said, “You have heard, but I say.” 

Christ lived the victorious life in the world’s 
worst hate; and he founded his church as his 
school of culture. The Bible is its text book, 
not a system of theology, not a set of rules; 
but a guide to eternal life and divine culture. 

Every school must be judged ultimately by 
its fruit. Has the school of Christ made any 
headway against barbarism of the world? Is 
the Christ-Culture a thing to be found in society 
and to to be reckoned with in government? 
Compare the highest ideals of America with the 
best in cannibalism. “What hath God wrought?” 

When the Bible went to India under British 
rule, the Juggernaut ceased to crush human vic- 
tims, and infanticide lost caste, and widow 
burning died out for lack of flames. When the 
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Bible began to be understood, slavery was abol- 
ished. National honor became the foundation 
of every throne; and the world at large was 
shocked beyond measure when a great nation 
counted national pledges only “scraps of 
paper.” Peace among all nations is the demand 
of Christendom; and the present war shows 
how deeply this Christ-Culture had struck its 
roots into all Christian nations. The race that 
forced the war against the united pleadings of 
the nations of Europe for a concert of the 
nations to settle the dispute, that nation has 
disgraced its fair name and brought upon its 
leaders the contumely of all other nations, both 
Christian and heathen. A century ago war 
was thought inevitable; but now the world 
stands aghast. It is Christ-Culture beginning 
to be appreciated by the nations. 

‘I. As the sun, before it rises, begins to dis- 
pel. the darkness of the earth; so the Christ- 
Culture is beginning to dispel the gloom and sin 
that so long darkened politics and government 
and business. The tide of prohibition senti- 
ment is sweeping over Christian nations. Rus- 
sia, awakened by the war, first followed Christ 
in love, abolishing the vodka. Canada is clean- 
ing up the remaining provinces, putting out of 
business every business that fattens on the in- 
jury and misery of the people. Christ-Culture 
gives royal democracy to kingdom and republic. 
The end of government is the good of the 
populace; and authority is the sacred trust of 
Almighty God. 

II. Christ-Culture gives a new value to hu- 
man life. The lauded culture of Greece and 
Sparta exposed the weakling babes on the hills 
that only the physically fit might survive. The 
mothers of India cast their unwelcome off- 
spring into the Ganges. Some doctors today 
advocate the taking of human life when recov- 
ery seems impossible, or where the mind is not 
up to the standard. Heathen all of them. 
Christ-Culture takes away from man the right 
to take human life, except for the crime of 
murder. The strong bear the infirmities of the 
weak; and the most delicate human bodies are 
nourished into activity and usefulness and hap- 
piness. Even anger that tends to murder is a 
sin. This culture is more than art or science 
or philosophy. It is life. 

III. Christ-Culture puts honor above gain 
and virtue above bodily life. Jesus by word 
and life revealed the right of man to die rather 
than do wrong or see others put to death. He 
gave his life a ransom for many. The men 
fighting for their country and for their human 
rights do well to give up their lives that others 
may have the right to live. Doctors and nurses 
risk their lives for the sake of others. Mis- 
sionaries risk their lives to teach others the 
way of the true culture-soul-life. 

IV. Christ-Culture exploits human nature 
for service. Seeking selfish interests makes 
one small and inhuman; but living for the good 
of others enlarges the heart and tones up the 
immortal life and weaves a character blessed 
and blessing. Instead of retaliation, the Christ 
man will give more than is demanded and re- 
turn good for evil. “Ye have heard * * * but 
I say unto you love.” 

VY. Christ-Culture finds its source in God. 
Human reform makes a specialty of conduct; 
but Christ purifies the heart and fills the whole 
being with his own spirit of divine grace. In 


his school we not only learn about the good 
and the true; but we see every virtue in Christ 
and reproduce them in our own life. By his Spirit 
indwelling in our heart we receive the divine 
sympathy for others, we realize their kinship 
with us and with Christ, and labor with them 
for their highest good. “Abide in me and I 
in you.” “Be ye-filled with the Spirit.” : 

VI. The great characteristic of the Christ- 
Culture is its spirituality. In Him we cultivate 
the habit of the spiritual and the eternal. Ma- 
terial things are felt to be gross and earthy, 
merely means to a higher end. We get the true 
education, because we see the heart of things, 
the meaning the Creator put into his artistic 
work. We behold the thoughts embodied and the 
One who made them so. We live for life’s true 
values, which are spiritual and permanent. 
Man is God’s workmanship, his “poem.” Life 
has a new meaning; and its worst drudgery 
becomes God’s will for us, and its acts are made 
incandescent with the glory of working with 
God. This is the secret of culture. This is the 
genius of Christ’s school. 

VII. Christ-Culture makes us like God. Made 
in his image, we marred the likeness and alien- 
ated our affections and ambitions. In Jesus 
Christ we are reconciled to God in love and 
devotion. The scars are removed, grown over. 
The deformities are rectified. Our will becomes 
one with the will of God in Christ. The very 
life of God becomes ours in some finite, char- 
acteristic personality. An aged woman said of 
the Scottish Chalmers, “He reminds me of 
Christ.” This kind of culture is Christ’s best 
recommendation and our best preparation for 
the life beyond this valley of failings and faults, 
of mortality and of sin. “We shall be satisfied 
when we awake in His likeness.” 


HIT HIM AGAIN. 

In a town of Illinois lived Deacon Wright, 
an exemplary member of the Free Will Baptist 
Church. But he was troubled with the weak- 
ness as common to deacons as to other men— 
that of the extra tillage of the “root of evil,” 
and the usual objection to the root spreading. 
The church building being in want of repair, 
such as replastering, painting, etc., the deacon, 
as well as many others, was applied to, and he 
contributed his mite in conformity with the 
parable, at least as far as the mite went. One 
night during prayer meeting, Elder Woodworth 
presiding, a large sheet of plaster fell from the 
ceiling upon the head of Deacon Wright, hurt- 
ing him somewhat, but frightening and enrag- 
ing him more. He sprang to his feet and 
cried, “I will give ten dollars towards repairing 
this church!” when, in a solemn voice, Elder 
Woodworth responded, “Lord, hit him again!” 


Alive Unto God. 
Romans 6:11. 

Some weeks ago we had a trained nurse in 
our home taking care of a sick woman. She was 
very fond of her patient and extremely anxious 
to please her and to see her recover. All day 
long she would attend to her duties and then lie 
down at night to rest. What I noticed especially 
was this: Her ears were always open for the 
ringing of her patient’s bell or the sound of her 
voice. No matter what she was doing or what 
other noises were made, she could always hear 
the call that was meant for her. Is not that to be 
our attitude towards the call of God? In the 
midst of all the noises that surround us our ears 
are to be open for one special sound—the sound 
of God’s voice. We are to be “Alive unto God.— 
Ss. D. Chambers, ; 
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NATURE PARABLES 


Sacrifice For an Enemy. 
Rom. 5:8. 


Perhaps it accords with the general scheme 
of things that a brave and devoted dog should 
lose his life in defending a fool, but it seems a 
waste of good material. A Buffalo huckster 
took his dog along when he drove to Lockport. 


On the way home the man saw a swarm of 
bees in a tree near the roadside. He climbed 
over the fence, calling the bulldog to follow, 
and then tried to set the animal on the bees, “to 
see what they would do.” 


: The dog backed away from the swarm, whin- 
ing as if warning his master to desist and come 
to the wagon. The huckster reviled the dog as 
a coward, and tossed a stick into the bunch of 
bees. The swarm was after him in an instant. 

The dog seemed to understand his master’s 
peril, and jumped between him and the thickest 
of the swarm. The huckster sprang over the 
fence and into the wagon, and drove out of 
danger. A dozen bees had fastened on him, and 
his hands and neck were badly stung, but the 
dog’s movements saved his life. 


The dog snapped at the bees savagely, rolling 
over and over, never uttering a sound, although 
he was being stung to death. The poor animal 
fought against the terrible odds until his master 
was beyond reach, but finally succumbed to the 
poison of the bees.—Youth’s Companion. 

“While we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us.” 


The Heavens Declare the Glory of God. 
Psa. 8; Psa. 19:1-6. 


She lived on a remote farm, miles from a 
village. Her work was the hard, monotonous 
toil of any farmer’s wife of four generations 
ago. She brought children into the world and 
reared them all to honored and useful man- 
hood and womanhood. She cared for sick and 
helpless relatives. 

No wonder that she needed a daily hour for 
“strengthening”; she saw the need and found 
the way of meeting it. Just before sunsetting 
she climbed the hill across from her house, and 
there, from the viewpoint of a high rock, night 
after night, year in and year out—except when 
storm stayed her—she watched the sunset and 
studied the beautiful pageant of the sky, coming 
back, with renewed courage and uplifting, to 
take up once more her homely cares. 

Although her home was on a hillside, there 
was no view from the house itself because of a 
rise of ground at the back, another hill in front 
and woods on both sides. It was as shut in as 
though it was in a valley, and seemed to 
epitomize her own life. Most women of her 
time, possessing such a strong sense of the 
situation, would nevertheless have regarded it 
as hopeless, and let it prey upon health and 
spirits, as many did, to their mental undoing. 
But this woman was of stronger fiber. Against 
her need she set her own artistic nature and 
satisfied her love of beauty in the one thing 
which was within her reach, and in it found 
her cheer and her inspiration. When her great- 
grandchildren told me the story I couldn’t help 
saying, “So, you have inherited a sermon.” 


And, as heritages go, it isn’t a bad one—Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 


The splendor of the starry heavens, even their 
eternal silences, spoke eloquently of God to the 
weary woman. A brief space of quiet com- 
munion with God, brought near through his 
wonderful creations, the heavenly hosts of day 
and night, calmed and rested, giving her a new 
strength for the duties of the following day. 
Sunsets are more uplifting than “movies.” 


What the Thumb Does. 
Psa. 139:14. 


A writer suggests in the following paragraphs 
a convincing argument for the existence of a 
wise, and skilful, a far-seeing and all-powerful 
Designer: 

Have you noticed that when you want to take 
hold of anything, a bit of bread, we will say, 
that it is always the thumb who puts himself 
forward, and that he is always on one side by 
himself, while the rest of the fingers are on the 
other? ° 


If the thumb is not helping, nothing stops in 
your hand, and you don’t know what to do with 
it. Try, by way of experiment, to carry your 
spoon to your mouth without putting your 
thumb to it, and you will see what a long time 
it will take you to get through a poor little 
plateful of broth. : 

The thumb is placed in such a manner on 
your hand that it can face each of the other 
fingers, one after another, or all together, as 
you please; and by this we are enabled to grasp, 
as if with a pair of pincers, all objects, whether 
large or small. 


Our hands owe their perfection of usefulness 
to this happy arrangement, which has been 
bestowed on no other animal except the monkey, 
our nearest neighbor. 

I may even add, while-we are about it, that 
it is this which distinguishes the hand from a 
paw or a foot. My foot, which has other things 
to do than to pick up apples or lay hold of a 
fork, has also five fingers, but the largest can- 
not face the others; it is not a thumb, there- 
fore, and it is because of this that my foot is 
not a hand. 


A Bird Preacher. 
Matt. 6:26; Luke 12:6, 7. 

Would it not be better to leave tomorrow 
with God? That is what is troubling men; to- 
morrow’s temptations, tomorrow’s difficulties, 
tomorrow’s burdens, tomorrow’s duties. Mar- 
tin Luther, in his autobiography says: “I have 
one preacher that I love better than any other 
on earth, it is my little tame robin, which 
preaches to me daily. I put his crumbs upon 
my window sill, especially at night. He hops 
on to the sill when he wants his supply, and 
takes as much as he desires to satisfy his need. 
From thence he always hops to a little tree 
close by and lifts up his voice to God and sings 
his carol of praise and gratitude, tucks his 
little head under his wing, and goes fast to 
sleep, and leaves tomorrow to look after itself. 
He is the best preacher that I have on earth.”’— 
H. W. Webb-Peploe. 
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When the Oliver Nine was priced at $100 
over half of it was spent in selling you the 
machine. That we found out in 22 years of 
selling. Some of it went to salaries and com- 
missions for 15,000 salesmen and agents— 
some was necessary to pay the rent of 50 ex- 
pensive offices. Tradeouts and a dozen other 


costly and wasteful practices demanded their 
share. 


We could have sold the machine for $49 
then—as we do now—if the old customs had 
not been so ingrown. People expected sales- 
ase to come and talk. And push through 
a sale. 


But now economic 
conditions are different. 
Men know more of effi- 
ciency. Short cuts pay. 
Frills are foolish. Bed- 
rock prices alone appeal. 


To Meet Today’s 


Demands 


The Oliver Type- 
writer Company re- 
belled from the old way 
and startled the country. 
It cut the price in two by 
doing away with mon- 
strous sales expense. 

Now we send an 
Oliver to you direct from 
our shipping room at 
the factory. And you get the $51. 


It wasn’t necessary to cheapen the machine 
nor put out a lighter model. We offer the 
identical model—brand new—never used 
—for $49. 


This Oliver Nine is the finest, the costliest, 
the most successful model we ever built. 
If any typewriter is worth $100 it is this hand- 
come machine, the greatest Oliver triumph. 


Over 600,000 have been sold. This is the 
same commercial machine used by the WSs 
Steel Corporation, the National City Bank 
of N. Y., Montgomery Ward & Co., The 
National Biscuit Co., The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and a host of others. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


123-A Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Now You Save the $51 


That it Used to Cost to 
Sell You a Typewriter 


OVER 600,000 SOLD. 


It is not a special model made to sell at a 
lower price. But it is the same handsome, 
sturdy Oliver long admired by all. 


Free Trial—No Money Down 


To make the economy of the Oliver Nine 
available for everyone, we have arranged a 
simple plan. Here it is: 


We ship an Oliver Nine to you for five days 
free trial. Use it in your office or at home. 
Try it out without anyone to influence you. 


If you want to keep it, send us $3.00 per 
month until the $49 is 
paid. 

That is the entire plan. 
Simple, isn’t it? You are 
the sole judge. At no 
time during the trial are 
you under the slightest 
obligation to buy. 
We will even refund 
transportation charges 
if you decide not to keep 
it. This is not a cheap 
machine in any particu- 
lar—except the price. 


Follow This 


Suggestion 
Fill out and mail the 
coupon now. It will 
bring a tree-trial order 
blank, our latest cata- 
log and an amazing book. All free. 


You may then have an Oliver for trial, if 
you wish. And own it for 50 per cent less #4 


than other standard makes. Surely no 
economy could be greater. And you ¢¥ 
would make no sacrifice in quality #4 s 
nor performance. ros ve 
Don’t wait—know all the SS 

facts now—all the inside ¢se- 7, x se 
crets exposed for the first y, Rs F 
time. Fill out the coupon a 
below—tear it out and fi SPO 
put it in the mail. 4S E'S ys 
It does not obli- LOSS. Ss 
gate you. AS? S ” Re | 

¢ Sy ee i : 
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SERMON TOPICS. 


Addresses by Dr. Albert J. Lyman on. “The 
Three Greatest Maxims in the World,” the 
“Know Thyself,’ of Socrates, “Control Thy- 
self,” of Marcus Aurelius, and “Deny Thyself,” 
of Jesus. 

* * * 

Sunday evenings at the Howard Avenue 
Methodist Church, City Point; New Haven, 
Conn. Saints and Sinners of Long Ago—Rut 
Very Modern. John Wilson Mace, preacher. 

The Man Up a Tree. Luke 19:1-4. 

The Man With a Yellow Streak. John 19:12. 

The Man Who Gambled With the Devil. Gen. 
13:10; 

The Man Who Fell Asleep In Church. Acts 
20:9. 

Jacob, From Bad to Best. Gen. 32:24-26. 

Saul, From Good to Worst. 1 Sam. 26:21. 

Esau, Poor Clay. Gen. 25:34. Z 

Demas, Who Went Away. 2 Tim. 4:10. 

Mark, Who Came Back. Acts 15:37. 

A Study in Women: Jezebel, Esther and Ber- 
nice. 1 Kings 19:2; Esther 2:17; Acts 25:13. 

The Great Men From Afar. Matt. 2:1. 


SERMON TOPICS. 
Newell J. Elliott, San Antonio, Texas. 
1 

The Redemption in Remorse. “And he went 
out and wept bitterly."—-The Prodigal Son. 
Matt. 26:75 1. c.; Luke 15:11-32. 

The Condemnation in Contentment. 
these have I kept from my youth up.” 
18:21. 

2 

The Humor of Superstition. “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” Acts 19:28. 

The Folly of Wisdom. “He dieth, the wise 
Iman asa fool. ¥ Eecla2 16: 

3 

The Hpyocrisy in Optimism. “TF thank thee 
I am not as other men.” Luke 18:11. 

The Virtue of Pessimism. “Lord be merciful 


SANT 
Luke 


to me, a sinner.” Luke 18:13. 
4 
The Mystery of Truth. “His truth shall be 


thy shield.” Psa. 91:4. 
The Simplicity of a Lie. “The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me.” Gen. 4:10. 


The Companionship of Solitude. 
training—John. the Baptist. 

The Loneliness of the Crowd. Christ’s inner 
circle. 


Moses in 


Z 6 

The Fanaticism in Faith. 
dOn seh sets: 

The Devotion in Fear. 
Hgypt saw mighty wonders. 


“This one thing I 


“Tsrael on leaving 
Jer. 32:21. 


7 
The Sorrow of Victory. Hiding the spoil in 
the tent. Josh. 7:21. 
The Joy of Defeat. 
Gen. 32:30. 


Jacob and the angel. 


* * * 


Rev. J. F. Simmons, pastor of the M. BE. 
Chureh South, in Stuttgart, Ark., sends us the 
following pleasant and suggestive scheme. 


says: I entertained my board of stewards and 


He_ home. 


their wives and gave each one a copy of the 
paragraph below with the list of the church 
membership. Of course, the underlined names 
were omitted and they were to fill the blanks 
with the names of some members of the 
church. By this means some of those present 
were made better acquainted with the church 
membership than they had ever been before. 
It proved to be very entertaining and, I think, 
helpful. Any pastor can take his church roll 
and make some kind of a story that will work 
in the names of the members. 

On Our Trip. 

As we entered the hotel the Porter met us at 
the door. He was a very Tallman with White 
hair and wore a Brown suit. He took Holt of 
our baggage and we soon were resting. We 
had traveled all day over bad Rhodes and did 
not feel Strong enough to go further. The 
country through which we had traveled was 
very Rich and we saw many Snugg homes on 
the trip. When we registered we found that 
the Price was very high and we began to think 
that the proprietor was a Swindler. The hotel 
was situated on a little Hill and it was covered 
with Ivey vines. It had a large Hall with 
rooms on either side. At the end of this 


Hall there was hanging on the wall on old ~ 


Horn and a Gunn which had many Marks upon 
them, made perhaps in hunting and fighting. 
While we were eating some bread that was 
not cooked Dunn two Parsons came in and an- 
nounced that there would be services at Up- 
church at 7:30. 


Sacrifice for Love. 
John 15:18. 


When my mother was a little girl she lived 
in Virginia, near the Potomac River. One 
bright May morning she mounted her pony and 
started for a ride with her father. Soon their 
road brought them to the edge of the woods 
near the river. They saw a thin cloud of smoke 
rising from the woods, and the smell of burning 
leaves was in the air. They stopped to watch 
the fire. What cry do they hear? Above them 
a fish-hawk is slowly flying and making cries 
as if she were in trouble. Near them is an 
old oak, its dead trunk covered with the stems 
of last year’s vines, and among the topmost 
boughs is a nest. Round and round that nest 
flew the fish-hawk. Her little brood were 
lying in the nest, and the mother knew that 
they were in danger. Swiftly the flames drew 
near to the oak. They seized upon the vines 
that clung to it. Quickly they mounted this 
light ladder. The twigs of the nest caught the 
flame. The fish-hawk ceased her cries and 
flew to the nest. With her beak she pulled out 
the blazing bits of wood and straw. Long she 
fought against the fire, till at last she saw that 
she could not save her little ones. What will 
she do now? There is but one thing left for 
her to do. She can die with them. So, circling 
round and round, the mother bird sunk slowly 
down upon her nest, covered her brood with her 
wings, and was burned to death. So sweet and 
strong and self-forgetful is mother love! My 


mother looked up and saw tears in her father’s: 


eyes. They turned their horses and rode slowly 
e. But the bright May morning had sud- 
denly grown dull and dim.—Our Dumb Animals. 
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